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Introduction 


Anarchism is so often associated with propagandists of the deed that it comes 
as a surprise to learn that it also has a theoretical basis in biology as well as the 
social sciences. During the 1940’s this theoretical basis was reviewed and elaborated 
in Retort, one of the most sophisticated journals in the literature of American 
anarchism. Theoretically, it was on a par with its libertarian successor, the magazine 
Liberation, which is far better known and financially more successful. Retort was 
essentially a one-man quarterly, edited by Holley Cantine, Jr., bearded prophet, 
artist, craftsman, and social philosopher, who was at once the journal’s typesetter, 
printer, binder, business and circulation manager, and owner of the home-made 
printshop on the hillside farm in Bearsville, New York. 


Although most of the luminaries of the anarchist world were being published 
in its pages, Cantine’s own contributions in the form of articles and editorials 
outweigh in theoretical scope and peneration those of the better-known figures. 
Thus it is a pity that the recent paperback anthologies of anarchism, The Anarchists, 
edited by Irving L. Horowitz (N.Y., 1964) and Patterns of Anarchy, by L. I. 
Krimerman and L. Perry (N.Y., 1966) make no reference at all either to Cantine 
or to Retort. 


My first impression of Cantine came from a chance meeting in the early fall 
of 1944, in the Department of Philosophy office at New York University. He had 
come to solicit an article from Professor James Burnham. Later, outside in Wash- 
ington Square underneath the statue of Cantine’s illustrious forbear sharing the 
family name, he told me about his magazine and the community of fellow anar- 
chists in nearby Woodstock. The printing press had originally belonged to the 
Italian anarchist, Carlo Tresca, never much of a theorist, but rather a man of 
action, organizing strikes for the I.W.W. in his younger days, and carrying on a 
large number of vituperative polemics in his paper (J/ Martello) toward the end 
of his life. Tresca was murdered in the street outside his office in January, 1943. 
The case is still officially unsolved. 


The fate of Retort, like Tresca’s own, was to be crushed by outside forces. 
While the splendid isolation of anarchism explains the survival of libertarian 
groups, their walls to the outside world have not been hermetically sealed. More- 
over, in venturing outside, Retort took Marxism for its sparring partner rather 
than its ally in the class struggle. Its chief mistake, like that of anarchists gen- 
erally, was to multiply enemies instead of dividing them, to attack its enemies’ 
strongest instead of weakest link, i.e., to aim its main blows against the state instead 
of a parasitic and otherwise dysfunctional ruling class. In other words, it pursued 
strategy so unrealistic as to be scarcely worth heeding, much less refuting. 

We cannot overlook the fact that Retort was a quarterly of the arts as well as 
of social philosophy, and that these two had (and have) good reasons for linking 
up. In the past, anarchism had been most successful as an art form. It is the per- 
sonal touch and the imaginative side of libertarian thought that has been its major 
selling point. The big names in Retort are not those of social, economic, and 
political philosophers, much less scientists, but poets like Kenneth Patchen and 


Kenneth Rexroth, and essayists, critics, and novelists like Paul Goodman, Saul 
Bellow, Alex Comfort, and Sir Herbert Read. Anarchists have been far more 
successful in creating a vision of an ideal community than in actually changing the 
world. Not for nothing did Cantine himself turn his main efforts to fiction once 
he suspended publication on Retort. 


For the anarchism of the natural man represented by Cantine, man needs for 
his daily health a comparatively wide range of activities, plenty of fresh air, exer- 
cise involving the use of all his muscles and not just a few, the use of his brain 
in sufficiently challenging ways to maintain a high level of interest, and a change 
of pace and occupation to prevent apathy and dullness. One consequence of reviv- 
ing productive units small enough so that authority does not have a chance to be- 
come oppressive is reduced consumption, if not a lower standard of decency. Even 
so, whatever bleakness is suggested by this picture may be more than compensated 
by greater spontaneity and opportunity for varied activities from day to day. De- 
centralization of industry is possible without returning to a handicraft and peasant 
economy, while advances in science and technology have more humane applications 
than to techniques of mass production, much less to the manufacture of armaments, 
luxury items, and gadgets geared to an artificial treadmill dominated by planned 
obsolescence and the tyranny of fickle and futile fashions. 


This brings up to perhaps the major contribution of Refort, its uncompromis- 
ing opposition to militarism and war, again on physiological rather than economic 
or political grounds. After all, one might be crippled or even killed. Although 
this consideration is obviously insufficient to deter the millions of cowards in the 
face of life, willing to take the risk and play at the mere game of heroism, it is 
reason enough to anyone who has the courage to live. Such courage is a conse- 
quence of self-love, itself a product of an interesting and variegated life. In 
marked contrast, the industrial workers of the world, victimized by monotony and 
corresponding self-hatred, have little to lose but their brains. Fed up as they are 
with boredom, war offers them at least the promise of a change. Even so, they have 
infinitely more to gain by warring against the causes of their self-hatred than 
against their own kind. Hence, even nonpacific anarchism has more to recommend 
it than mis-styled love of country. ‘“Onward, Christian soldiers! Duty’s way is plain, 
slay yoursChristian neighbors or by them be slain!” 


This refusal to fight except in self-defense is not exactly pacifism. The anar- 
chist is not a conscientious objector, unless he also happens to be religiously or at 
least morally motivated—and then his anarchism is partly self-defeating. Morality, 
like religion, is historically wed to altruism, whereas Cantine’s anarchism, as re- 
flected in Refort, is firmly rooted in egoism. After all, the worker’s altruism only 
reinforces the bosses’ egoism. If he allows himself to be exploited and fights his 
employers’ battles for them, then he behaves altruistically. Neither his life nor his 
labors can be called his own. 


For Cantine and others, anarchism is the beginning of political wisdom, but 
it can also become a dead end. Marx, too, was an anarchist in his commitment to 
a stateless and classless society; he was also an arch-enemy of bureaucracy, but 
parted company with Bakunin over questions of strategy and tactics. A frontal 
assault on the state or even the rights of inheritance was dismissed as so much 


nonsense; the state has to be captured before it can be smashed or even wither 
away. Hence the division of Marxists into revolutionary and reformist, Com- 
munist and Socialist, depending on the ways and means of capturing power. For 
anarchists of Cantine’s persuasion neither alternative is convincing, for, as Bakunin 
intimated, capture the state and you become the state’s man; in fact, power be- 
friends as soon as it is possessed, remaining an enemy only to outsiders. Marxists, 
pink or even red, have a longer time perspective; anarchists want their pie neither 
in the sky nor at the end of history. Hence Cantine’s option for building up a 
nucleus of the classless society within the shell of the old by dropping out of the 
Welfare State and Great Society altogether. 


Cantine’s views, as expressed in his editorials, articles, book reviews, and sec- 
tion on “Retorting,” reflects the mainstream of anarchism from J.P. Proudhon 
through Albert Camus and Paul Goodman, the tradition of mutualist, association- 
ist, Or communitarian in anarchism. Relying heavily on contemporary develop- 
ments in the social sciences, notably in anthropology and social psychology, 
Cantine also impresses us with occasional incursions into the economic and politi- 
cal foundations of anarchism. One of the characteristics of communitarian anarchism 
is to stress at once mutual aid or cooperation and also the importance of the 
individual ego as the sole repository of dignity and authority. As a matter of fact, 
communitatians represent a via media between two extremes: the individualistic or 
libertarian anarchism of Max Stirner, Benjamin Tucker, down to and including the 
indomitable Henry Miller; and the collectivist and communist anarchism of 
Michael Bakunin and Peter Kropotkin, together with anarcho-syndicalism and 
Left Wing conciliar and self-management communism. The latter have made 
common cause with the labor movement and the proletariat of exploited workers, 
instead of representing the interests of individuals as such. 


Were we to follow the practice of classifying anarchists in the manner of 
socialists and communists into Right, Center, Left—corresponding to the class 
basis, interests, composition, perspective, and potential future of each—Cantine’s 
brand of anarchism would belong in the Center. In this group we find religious 
anarchists who are for the most part pacifists, from primitive Christians to Tolstoy 
and members of the Catholic Worker movement, such as Dorothy Day and Ammon 
Hennacy, along with the more direct followers of Proudhon. This associated or 
communitarian form of anarchism is rooted in a class that belongs more to the 
past than to the future, but is nonetheless able to survive under socialism: the 
class of independent petty proprietors, small peasants, self-employed artisans, 
craftsmen, artists, and professionals, owning their own means of production, yet 
victimized by monopolies and indirectly exploited by the operation of the market. 
The middle-of-the-road position of Refori is evident in its anti-capitalism and 
critique of bourgeois commercial society on the one hand, and its anti-Marxism 
and anti-communism on the other. Hence it was an expression not so much of the 
outlook and interests of the major groups then involved in the class struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, as of the plight of innocent bystanders caught in the 
crossfire. The mainstream of anarchism, in other words, was not part of the 
historical mainstream, but represents rather a largely futile struggle against both 
socialism and capitalism. Although its self-image points to the future. its biologi- 
cal conservatism and abhorrence of politics have encouraged withdrawal and in- 
action rather than revolution. 


Because of its ambiguous position, the Center of anarchist thought is definitely 
less influential than the individualistic and Communist wings. On its extreme 
Right, which merges with the Left Wing of nineteenth-century bourgeois liberal- 
ism, can be found the champions of sexual anarchism or free love, from D. H. 
Lawrence and the early Bertrand Russell through Henry Miller to Jack Kerouac, 
Allen Ginsberg, and more recently, the Hippies. In this camp also belong the 
champions of philosophical, cultural, and educational anarchism, like William 
Godwin and his son-in-law, Shelley, Sir Herbert Read, and A. S. Neil of Sum- 
merhill. This wing of anarchism was and remains completely dissociated from the 
actual struggles of the unemployed, exploited, and oppressed, having its roots 
mainly in the precocious and well-to-do children of the old and new middle 
classes. 


Even more vital and considerably more influential is the Left Wing of 
anarchism, which merges with the Left Wing of revolutionary communism. Here 
we find a wide range of doctrine: first, the now largely defunct conspiratorial and 
criminal anarchism of Johann Most, the notorious Nechayev, and other propagand- 
ists of the deed; second, the anarchist communism or communist anarchism of 
Kropotkin, Malatesta, and Alexander Berkman, committed to immediate egalitar- 
ianism and the sectarian principle of distribution based on need; third, the collec- 
tivist anarchism of Bakunin and his many followers in the First International, 
who directed themselves to the common ownership of the means of production and 
to rewarding each according to his work; fourth, the anarcho-syndicalism of F. 
Pelloutier and W. Machajski, through the I.W.W., the Spanish anarchists in the 
Confederacion National de Trabajadores, to the theoretical and historical contri- 
butions of Rudolf Rocker and George Woodcock; fifth, and still more influential, 
the conciliar communism of those Left Wing Communists criticized by Lenin in 
his pamphlet of that title, notably Anton Pannekoek, who published in Retort, 
Paul Mattick, a Marxist economist, Marxist philosophers like Karl Korsch, Maxi- 
milian Rubel, Herbert Marcuse, and Raya Dunayevskaya, the psychiatrists Wilhelm 
Reich and Erich Fromm, the anthropologist Pierre Bessaignet, and the novelists 
Jean Malaquais and Norman Mailer; and sixth, the self-management or associated 
workers’ communism of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and of most 
Yugoslav philosophers associated with the international journal Praxis, edited by 
Gajo Petrovic of the University of Zagreb, which has also published articles by 
Fromm, Rubel, and Marcuse. The main enemy for conciliar Communists is ex- 
ploitation, whereas for self-management Communists it is the remaining vestiges 
of the state and bureaucracy. If anarchism portends anything of international 
significance, the present Yugoslav experiment of whittling away the state is its 
most important link to the future. 


Yet for the group of artists and intellectuals published in Refort, anarchism 
stood for a present way of life rather than a vision of a future society, and for the 
interests of the biological or natural man rather than so-called political man. 
Retort’s response to the wormwood of Western European civilization was not 
merely an aesthetic one. The industrialized, mechanized society of Megalopolis is 
not only ugly; it is unhealthy and injurious to the senses. Cantine’s brand of 
anarchism focuses on fundamentals, the joy to be had from the simplest and least 
expensive pleasures, physical cultures and handicrafts. Like the Epicureans, he 


would have us drop out from the world in order to maximize not just pleasures, 
but the balance of pleasure over pain. For him the question is not just “How can 
we improve our circumstances?” but, no less important, “What does it cost?” 
Economic development purchased through hard labor and revolution at the risk of 
human life are prices which anarchist, unlike the communist, is seldom willing to 
pay. 

The mistake of Refort, as of anarchism generally, was to underestimate the 
mythology of the state, and to call it bunk. But there are more True Believers 
than unbelievers, and enlightenment is not sufficient for social change. The super- 
stitious must be maneuvered and pushed into a different pattern, the force of 
example notwithstanding. In effect, the anarchism of Refort was limited in rele- 
vance to a minority of highly enlightened and self-reliant individuals, who wanted 
to enjoy life while they could, and were wise and resourceful enough to know 
how to do so. But as a way of life it pointed to community redemption rather 
than to mass salvation, and it never constituted a social movement in any sense. 
Although Cantine appealed to the tradition of Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropot- 
kin, we have seen that their anarchism was not all of one piece. In its aloofness 
from political squabbles and plague-on-both-your-houses attitude to the Cold War, 
Retort assumed the privileged role of critic and spectator. For a few individuals 
it went a long way, but for the most part was an irrelevant distraction. 


—Donald Clark Hodges 
Tallahasee, Florida, 1968 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


We enter the arena with few, if any illusions and no certainty 
that our cause will be victorious. Overconfidence is one of the 
few weaknesses that our opponents cannot accuse us of. 

Probably at no time in the past ten years, perhaps in the past 
century, have the prospects for the realization of a truly free and 
equal society looked worse. All the brilliant premises of the early 
Thirties have been dissapated. 

At that time everything seemed to be breaking cur way.— 
capitalist prosperity had proven itself incapable of enduring; the 
Great Experiment in Russia was, at last, really getting under way, 
and throughout the world the revolutionary and progressive move- 
ments were rapidly expanding. 

The decade that followed these lovely portents of a new day's 
dawning is almost nightmarish in the thoroughness with which it 
destroyed them. One by one the bright hopes faded and died— 
Germany, Austria, Spain, France. The promised magnifigences of 
the Five Year Plans dissolved in bursts of machine-gun fire and 
cynical manoevering. In the United States, the New Deal, after 
having stolen the support of the radical parties with its munificent 
oifers of democratic planning, turned and systematically betrayed 
everything it had stood for, and is rapidly becoming a purely 
totalitaritarian state, while tragically enough, the bulk of its liberal 
and leftist admirers continue to sing its praises. 

With so much happening to blast the hopes and prophecies 
of the left, it is understandable that the old theories, even those 
which seemed fool-procf, should begin to totter and fall. Such a 
rsorganization is a healthy sign and must necessarily take place in 
any movement that keeps abreast of the times. However, while 
there has been a great deal of tearing down of false doctrines in 
the past few years, there have been hardly any attempts made at 
rebuilding, with the result that the radical movement today is in a 
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truly pitiful plight. On the one hand, the diehards who refuse to 
relinquish their cherished beliefs lash out with furious, though 
meaningless excommunications of everyone who dares differ with 
them in any particular; and on the other, the adventurous ones whe 
disposed so reasonably and effectively of misconceptions can dco 
nothing but prophesy irrevocable doom or make their peace with 
the bourgeoisie. Any attempt to reassemble the scattered pieces 
is condemned as heratical by the doctrinaires and ridiculed as 
futile by the revisionists. It is not a situation that conduces to 
much cheerfulness. 

To the doctrinaires we have nothing to say. It is obvious that 
they cling to their faith not from any rational consideration, but 
out of a semi-religious belief that everything is going to turn out 
for the best, regardless of anything in the world of reality that 
might prove otherwise. 

For the despairing, the courageous souls who tore down the 
edifice of social theory so completely that they left themselves 
nothing to build upon, we have a strong bond of sympathy. We 
have ‘been on the verge of joining them more than once. However, 
we cannot persuade ourselves that an absolutism which claims that 
success is impossible is any more reasonable than the old absolut- 
ism of inevitable success. Granted that the cutlook is black, and 
that man can be stupider and more vicious than we had considered 
possible, we see no reason to give up yet. The evidence is not 
all in, but there are plenty of indications that there are fatal 
weaknesses in the “New Order’ which can be taken advantage of 
by resolute and determined men. Even a thousand to one shot is 
worth trying if the alternative is death or slavery. 

By this we do not mean to imply that we accept the so 
popular ‘lesser evil theory’ or believe that anything can be gained 
by supaorting the ‘Democracies’ against the Axis. Since we believe 
that the ‘democracies’ are rapidly becoming totalitarian themselves 
and must do so in order to prosecute the war successfully, we are 
forced by the logic of our position to oppose the war. If fascism is as 
deadly as we are told it is, then there is no reason why American 
Fascism, achieved as a result of the war effort, will be any easier 
to get rid of than a victorious Axis. The rulers of any nation are 
fully capable of mastering the techniques of exploitation developed 
in other lands, so if an Axis victory would mean the end of 
everything worthwhile so would a victory for England and Americe. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 5 


On the other hand if fascism is unsound and cannot endure for 
long, it is manifestly absurd to sacrifice millions of lives merely to 
hasten its collapse. We imagine that at least some of the former 
sadicals who support the war know what they are doing, but we 
doubt if we would care to identify ourselves with their motives. 
However, we feel that most of the ‘reasoning’ of the war party 
could be of interest only to an abnormal psychologist. 


It has been our opinion for some time that an important 
reason why the radical movement has proven itself so incompetent 
is a failure to recognize that human motivation is more complex 
than the theorists of the last century realized. While the original 
mistake might be excused because of the rudimentary development of 
psychology and anthropology at that time, there is certainly no 
reason for persisting in error today. The material of those sciences 
offers a great deai of valuable information to the objective radical. 
Economic causes are certainly important, very possibly basic, in 
humaa history; but to hold, on this account, that other kinds cf 
motivation are not worth studying is like saying that since air is 
basic to human existence, all other forms of nutrition are irrelevent. 

In the past, those who believed in the possibility of bettering 
social conditions, have held one of two views of human nature. 
On the one hand: that man is fundamentally good, but that due to 
a series of historical accidents this goodness had been temporarily 
eclipsed. This school believed that all that was necessary to restore 
man to his ‘aatural selt’ was the destruction of certain institutions. 
The alternative was that human nature as such did not exist, but 
was entirely determined by social conditioning, economic or otherwise. 
To this group, and it is still very strong, the seizure of power by 
a benevolent minority who would then proceed to alter the con- 
ditioning of the majority to produce the desired personality, was 
the manner in which the good society was to be achieved. 

We do not altogether agree with either of these apprcaches, 
but find ourselves somewhere in between. That is: we think that 
there are certain fundamental impulses in human nature that no 
amount of conditioning can completely erradicate, althcugh it can 
greatly modify their manifestations — that the range of possible 
societies is limited to a considerable degree by these impulses, but 
is nevertheless very large on account of their pliability. Specifically, 
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we believe that certain institutional forms, by their very existence, 
preclude the possibility of desirable social change, but that these 
institutions — the State, for instance — have tco many subtle 
ipsychological ramifications to be destroyable by a direct frontal 
assault. The problem of achieving a decent society is vastly more 
complex and roundabout than the 19th century imagined and the 
primary task of the radical, at least for the present, is the exact 
determination of which social stimuli will produce the response of 
a cooperative and contented people who will not be easily led 
astray. 

Not only must we set as our goal the sort of society that 
is compatable with existing potentialities in human nature, but we 
must select our means for attaining this goal with great care. We 
must be especially careful to avoid placing very much reliance in 
benevolent leadership. Power is a subtle but virulent poison, and 
even the best intentioned are not immune to its evil effects. For 
all its faults, a democratic society seems to promise mere than 
any other form of social organization. but in order to be really 
effective, democracy must be revitalized and cleared cf a let cf 
misconceptions and contradictions which have been accumtlating 
throughout the centuries. The word ‘Democracy’ has been so badly 
misused in recent years that it has virtually lost its true meaning. 
There are are even sincere lovers of liberty who would discaid 
the word altogether, in favor of some concept that is net so de- 
graded. We do not feel, however, that there is anything important 
to be gained by quibbling over terminology, nor that any werd, in 
and of itself can substantially add to or detract from the success 
of a movement. What is important is a complete and precise 
understanding of what the key words of an_ ideology. signify. 
Democracy, in its original meaning, was almcest synonymous with 
freedom, and only indirectly and with qualifications implied the 
rule of the majority. A truly democratic society is one in which 
the individual has the inalienable right to reject the decision of 
the majority if it seems to him incorrect and to act according to 
his own standards, as long as he does not intefere with the rights 
of others in so doing. Majority rule, without this framework cf 
freedom of expression is simply a form of tyranny. In fact, since 
there is no reason to believe that a tyranny could endure without at 
least the tacit consent of a majority of its subjects, it is the 
usual form. Certainly the present day totalitarian states, with their 
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plebiscites and elections fit as well under the classification of 
“majority rule’ as do the self-styled democracies. 

Naturally, when democracy is defined in terms of individual 
rights, it becomes apparent that certain institutions, generally re- 
garded as essential to demecracy are actually harmful to a full 
realization of basic democratic principles, and must be done away 
with. Representative government must be recognized as the hellew 
sham it is and means be found for restoring to the people the 
right to govern themselves. The whole notion that capitalism ever 
has been or could be anything but destructive of genuine demo- 
cracy must be rooted out. The cooperative element of all true 
democracies of the past should be recognized and emphasized. 
Socialism, in other words, must again become the inseparable twin 
of democracy, and vice versa. 

The primary aim of socialism has always been the elevation 
of man to a position of dignity and to make human life a thing 
of value and beauty. It is perhaps the worst crime of the Bclshe- 
viks that they not only lost sight of this fundamental cbjective, 
but vary nearly turned it into its opposite (so much for Dialectical 
thinking!) Namely, the sacrifice of entire generations fer the good 
of the state apparatus and the party bureaucracy. In the name of 
a vague and distant future of Triumphant Socialism the worst ex- 
ploitation and persecution have been condoned. It is the task of 
all men of good will to discard this unhealthy perversion and rekuild 
the socialist movement on the sounder foundations that such 
men as Proudhon and Kropotkin have given us. It is true that they 
were far from infallible, and many of their favcrite noticns seem 
childish today, but at least they were aware of the deep ccnrec- 
tion between liberty and the ccoperative commenwealth, a fact 
that our generaticn has had to relearn in such a heartkreckirg 
manner. 


Ww 

Our purpose, then, in founding this magazine is to try to work 
out a new orientation for the revolutionary movement—one which 
is as much concerned with individual liberty as it is with econemic 
security and which cannot easily degenerate into bureaucracy. While 
we have no intention of making a clean break with the past, we 
do intend to regard all previous doctrines with detachment, rejecting 
ell elements which do not stand the test of impartial sciertific 
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inquiry. We invite all those who have given serious consideration 
to these matters, to contribute, and promise that we will try as 
hard as possible to print everything which we regard as original and 
objective, whether or not we happen to agree with it in its 
entirety. 

And since all free societies have always been artistic societies, 
we believe that there must be some basic connection between the 
two, and will devote ourselves to championing the arts and the 
artist, as well as printing as much purely literary material as 
space permits. Intellectuals of the Left, unite! You have little to 
lose but your mental chains, and a world to build! 


AGAIN AT WALDHEIM 


KENNETH REXROTH 


“Rain upon Waldheim" 
Voltairine de Cleyre 
on the Haymarket martyrs 


How heavy the heart is now, and every heart 
Save only the word drunk, power drunk 
Hard capsules of the doomed. How distraught 
Those things of pride, the wills nourished in the fat 
Years, fed in the kindly twilight of the books 
In gold and brown, the voices that had little 
To live for, crying for something to die for, 
The philosophers of history, 
Of dim wit and foolish memory, 
The giggling concubines of catastrophe — 
Who forget so much — Boethius’ calm death, 
More's sweet speech, Rosa’s broken body — 
Or you, tough, stubby recalcitrant 
Of Fate. 
Now in Waldheim where the rain 

Has fallen careless and unthinking 
For all an evil century's youth, 
Where now the banks of dark roses lie, 
What memory lasts, Emma, of you, 
Or of the intrepid comrades of your grave, 
Of Piotr, of “mutual aid”, 
Against the iron clad flame throwing 
Course of time? 

Your stakes were on the turn 
Of a card whose face you knew you would not see. 
You knew that nothing could ever be 
More desperate than truth; and when every voice 
Was cowed,, you spoke against the coalitions 
For the duration of the emergency — 
In the permanent’ emergency 
You spoke for the irrefutable 
Coalition of the blood of men. 


AN ESSAY IN CONSCIENSE POLITICS 


FHILIP SHERMAN 


This is an effort to contribute to the discussion of what can 
be considered progressive pclitics today. | must say at the outset 
that | have little hope that the world of the forseeable future 
will, in any important or lasting way, incorporate my values in its 
structure. Yet | believe that the assertion of a considered judg- 
ment about the probable course of future events cannot put a 
period to the discussion of political issues, that is to say, about 
what to do. The “hard” school of political realism cannot conceive 
of action without the essurance that a reascneble prebabilily 
exists for the achievement of general political success. Such an 
attitude leads many, in these days, to an inevitable political 
inaction — which is itself a political status and is today fplaying 
a considerable role in the disintegration of the left-wing mevement. 
This policy of complete sterility can be zvoided; but only if a 
political reorientation occurs which finds its basis primarily in 
a moral resurgence. The calculation of the pcssibilities and 
consequences of building a new movement of the general sert 
that the old socialist movements were — primarily organizations 
bidding for political power — can lead cnly to despair. The 
only hepe that | can see lies in the kind of political activity 
wiich is willing, if for conscience’ sake alone, to strike a blow 
wherever and whenever possible for the attainmert of progressive 
political aims. We know that the future is dreary; we knew 
tiat to fight for democracy is to oppose the trend of a whole 
epoch; but we ought also to understand that history has proviced 
many surprises in the past and its stock mzy not yet be exhaus- 
ted. | am for hitting as hard as we can t:day; | am for planning 
in terms of the long pull; and | am for keering alive during the 
e1a of reaction a tendency of political idealism which would take 
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advantage of opportunities as they arise and would be able to 
exert a serious influence if conditions on the general political 
horizon should change. 

No one, however, can operate in politics with bare moral 
precepts. Concrete judgments must be made; these are the bases 
for action and the ground for separating one tendency frem 
another. Such judgments must be the result of scientific examina- 
tion of existing cenditions; and acticns based on them must be 
subjected to a critical examination in terms of the consequences 
they involve for the desired political objectives. The following is 
an attempt to begin the formulation of such a pregram; | hope 
two importent points will be borne in mind: (1) these are tentative 
suggestions and should be considered as material for discussion. 
(2) ultimately, a number of important aspects will remain vague 
and inadequate until a program of empirical research provides the 
necessary concrete answers. 


1. The basic pattern of political motivation must be the 
desire for the construction, the maintenance and the extension 
of the procedures and the institutions of democracy. It goes 
without saying, of course, that we are interested in a kind of 
democracy that is concrete — and not at all in the pious professions 
of assorted politicians of the status quo. However, even aside 
from the more crude distortions of the notion of democracy, its 
meaning is by no means unambiguous. Thus Karl Mannheim speaks 
of the “fundamental democratization” of the masses, by which he 
means the involvement of the masses in political affairs and the 
consequent necessity for leaders to take them into consideraticn 
and learn the technique of mass-manipulation. Democracy is clearly, 
in one of its most important aspects, participation; but the converse 
of that need not be true at all. Participaticn must be based cn 
the procedures of democratic decision, fundamental to which is the 
conflict of opposing political tendencies. Nor can realistic partici- 
pation be accomplished except through the agency of organizations. 
Required are (1) functional organizations and interest-groups cf 
all kinds which are independent of state control; (2) factions and 
freedom of expression inside these organizations, with, however, 
the right of the majerity to limit the conditions of membership; 
(3) the unconditional inalienability of basic freedoms cf persen, 
of speech, of written expression and cf assembly as indispensable 
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conditions for the achievement of a thoroughgoing participatory 
democracy. Above all, it should be understood that democracy 
does not obtain through a governmental reflex of the “general 
will”. It is through differentiation and a conditional, limited unity 
that democracy can be observed. The absorption of the individual 
in the collectivity of party, class or state cannot be accomplished 
except through that manipulation of secial symbols which itself 
repudiates the basis of a democratic order. 

It is not new to say that freedom and order are not contrary 
notions. Freedom is a kind of order. And the struggle for freedom 
is a struggle for the establishment of those structural conditions 
in society which will permit a range of individual choice in certain 
key activities. What activititices are “key” and how wide a range 
will be acceptable are matters which hirge upon the changing 
structure of social values. That is why the character of the con- 
crete system which can be referred to as free or democratic is a 
fluid one and is closely dependent on the variation of material 
and ideological conditions, which change possibilities and desires. 
Now it is one of the presuppositions of the political program 
which will be offered here that the achievement of freedom as a 
kind of order is a continuous process of institution-building which 
cannot be dependent upon any given series of catacylsmic social 
events. 

Demecracy cannot be deceed into existence. Its constructicn 
requires the operation of a creative role by its proponents over a 
long period of time- Basic attitudes and hab'ts as well as ther- 
oughly understood and firmly intrenched institutional forms in the 
ool 
that no party — regardless of the gocd will of its leadership or 
even of its understanding and use cf the piocecures of democracy 
—can carry out its promises fcr social transformeticn, however 


itical, social, and economic spheres must be bu It. | am convinced 


sincere, unless there are at hand the institutions which will permit 
the use of demccretic means for the change. Lacking these meens, 
it will be forced — unless it is swept away because of fence-sitting 
or retreats — to use the immediately most efficient means, which 
are those of totalitarian control. (This convicticn must be qualified 
by one possibility which has yet to be tested: the extent to which 
the consciou:ness of the problems for demccracy raised by political 
action will affect the results.) Marxism claimed that capitalism itself 
created the concitions for socialism. And the argument of this 
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kind of realism was very powerful indeed. But events have shown 
that the conditions upon which we were to depend were very 
partial and could be conditions for other social forms as well. The 
impulsion given by the increasing class-consciousness and powerful 
organization of the great industria! proletariat was one of these 
conditions — but we have seen that this cen be led inte channels 
of reaction as well as those of progress; Social-Democrats and 
Communists learned the technique of mass manipulation, and in 
the name of Marx, helped bury his predictions. The other con- 
dition — concentration of industry, mass production, the potentiality 
of abundance — has become, as everycne knows, the prop of a 
new reaction. 

The material conditions — both in the narrow sense of “eco- 
nomic” and the broader sense of “objective” — for a democratic 
order are far more extensive than many of us thought. From the 
point of view of the economic system, even a cursory glance at 
American industry will indicate that its structure needs a thorough 
overhauling before industrial democracy can function. It is at present 
a bureaucratized structure from top to bottom, based in a funda- 
mental way on the “Fuererprinzip”. Such a structure can be rather 
readily integrated with a totalitarian dictatorship and, if kept in- 
tact, would form a powerful opposing force in a democratic society. 
Beyond that consideration, however, it seems to me that there 
must be included in tcday’s thinking the social cenditions of 
democracy. These. as well as the development of classes and of 
the industrial machine, require time and direction for development. 
Their growth represents the fruit of a great educational process. 
The construction of those institutions — trade unions; cooreratives, 
permanent independent organizations for civil and minority rights, 
an independent progressive ecucatioral system, professicnal crg- 
anizations — as the institutiina! bases for a democratic order 
must be sharply distinguished from their role as revolutionary 
weapons, The democratic organizations of this character will,-| 
think, clash with the existing order and their construction will 
depend upon the ability cf men to put their regard for demo- 
cracy above their concern for the status quo, but it dces net 
follow that institutions of this kind built primarily as revoluticnary 
weapons need be democratic or play a role in building a democratic 
order. The trade unicn movement, considered solely as an instrumert 
of class struggle will not be able to play a creative role in social 
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change: it must become a powerful fever for the education of 
workers for participation in an industrial democracy. Fight'ng for 
industrial democracy is of course class strugcle action, but class 
struggle action is not always on the road to inustrial democracy. 
The ascendancy of a party to power among the workers, the 
devotion to its banner and its leaders, the rubber-stamp approval 
of its action — this is plebiscatory action which has little in 
common with democracy. So much tor general comment on deme- 
cracy. 

2. The clash of forces in the political an! social struggle 
make impossible a program revolving essentiz!ly arcund the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Not only is the existing social structure 
utteily inadequate from the point of view of the democratic ideal, 
but the status quo itself breeds and nurtures those reactionary 
forces which seek the overthrow cf even the partial demecracy 
wich now obtains. Action for democracy must be action furward 
— around the slogan: democracy must expand or it will surely die. 

3. It is necessary to determine the sufficient conditions fer 
the construction of a democratic social ordex. A preliminary lisi- 
ing is: 

A. The heightening of the standard of living of the pop- 
ular masses. 

B. The extension of education, not as class or party 
propaganda, but rather incorporating the ideais of the Progressive 
Education movement. 

C. The transformation of the social relations of control 
and, operation of the existing physical economic plant to the 
end that such institutions will be established as will form dem- 
ocratic units of production. Three consideraticns must be made 
directive in action for industrial democracy: (1) the necessity fer 
dislodging the plutocratic economic control of the capitalist cwn- 
ers; (2) the necessity for transforming those management preced- 
ures which have made the industrial enterprises great bureaucratic 
structures; (3) the need for giving the new sccial relations a 
grass-roots participatory character from the point of «ew of the 
rank and file involved as against the transfer of control from a 
capitalist or managerial plutocracy to that of the ‘workers’ repre- 
s2ntatives’. 

D. The estuiblishment of the thoroughgoing inalienability 
of the basic individual liberties: frsedom of person, press, speech 
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and assembly. To that end there must be erected permanent or- 
ganizations for the protection of these rights and for the educat- 
ional function of clarifying the operational meaning of democracy. 

E. The creation of an over-all, long term plan for the 
structural changes referred to here, the product of serious econo- 
mic and sociological research, which would attempt to specifically 
define the role in a democratic order of: the market mechanism 
and pricing, regionalism, cooperative enterprise, private enterprise, 
central direction, etc. Such a plan to be concrete in the sense 
of proposing a series of integrated changes based on existing ma- 
terial conditions. 

4 The social relations of the existing order (and cf the 
authoritarianism which is replacing it) are held together by poWer 
ralations. Democratic politics must be the sort which seeks struc- 
tural changes in the existing power relations. This involves a strug- 
gle for power in society; but the object of that struggie is the 
achievement of that ‘change in the locus of de facto sovereignty 
in the economic, social, and political institutions cf society which 
leads to democratic rule; it is not a struggle which seeks to dis- 
place the existing minority of power wielders with another. 

5. The fight for democracy cannot revolve primarily around 
the issue of state power. It is exciuded for an indefinite and fer- 
haps very long period ahead that any movement dedicated to the 
principals of total democracy can achieve state power without there- 
by regating the very principles for which it stands, because (i) the 
the procedures of demagogic mass-manipulation are, under present 
conditions, essential to such an enterprise, and (2) this has the cor- 
rollary that, because the state of the masses permits such demagogic 
manipulation, no party in power could long maintain itself without 
denying to its opposition fundamental democratic rights — which 
might be justified in certain specific cases bu: which has the con- 
sequence that there then remains no force at all whcse primary 
orientation is not that of maintaining the political dominance of a 
special group; (3) holding such a social force, the state, that move- 
ment would be forced to use it as an instrument for social trans- 
formation — thus maximizing the coercive, centralized and bureav- 
cratic character of that change. A movement for tctal demecracy 
must be primarily concerned with the basic structural changes which 
can be made in the grass-roots economic and social structure: pre- 
occupation with another set of problems, that of achieving orgen- 
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izational dominance in every group with which it wor: and finally 
ia the state, makes such an orientation impessible. 

6. The achievement of even a part of the sufficient cendit- 
ions for democracy necessitates a period of sociul revolution. The 
revolution, however, is a by-product (or the sum) of the efferts to 
effectuate change toward democracy; it can never be separated fom 
those efforts for concret2> deimocratic gains and thus never identi- 
fied with the politcal power ct any special party or group. Uphezv- 
als, it is true, may come betcre acequate ecucaticne! preperaticn 
of the participants has been possible; this is a situation fraught 
with grave dangers —— but these dangers shculd be ccunted es es- 
sontially part of the risks of political enterprise, at the same time 
that every effort is made to reduce the “blind” character of mass 
participation and to avoid degeneration into mob action. 

7. Aa understanding of the revclutionery cheracter of the fight 
for democracy is essential fer an undeistancing cf the needs of 
the long-term struggle. At the same tine, however, it is not encugh 
to call tor radical social transformation; it is necessary to pariic’= 
pate in a day-to-day effert to achieve specifc, immedia’e gceels 
wich are part of the gene-al progra.n for the extensicn and rar- 
tenance of democratic institutions and procedures. This must be 
undertaken for purposes of education as well as for the purpese 
of influencing the existing social structure. Marxism recegnized the 
fundamental impoitance of educating the macses — for them, al- 
most exclusvely exposing the character cf the ruling class ard 
tne state —and of obdject’vely weakening society’s present rule:s- 
We too must recognize that fundamental principle — althcugh, cf 
course, for difierant © sjectivec. 

8 Taz process of placing denocracy first inv-lves an accep- 
tance of means which may come into viclent conflict with the can- 
ons of “respectable” policical action. It is necessary to embrace a 
program which envisions and prepares for armed defence of deme: - 
ratic institutions and iights. The right of the people to bear arms, 
established by the Bill of Rights and leng since fergotten, is en 
enphasis wnich must be revived. This need not ke in its cricirel 
cony.ecely individual form, itself a product cf the Les‘cally indiv- 
idualist character of the economy, but should be thoucht cf in 
terms of the rights of the functional, indeperdent institutions cf 
society to protect themselves from encroachment by cthers. This 
is an extremely important noticn-— the witingness to epply this 
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program in a systematic fashion in the struggle against vigilantism, 
fascism, and all oppressive actions of the state becomes a conve- 
nient dividing line between those who are willing to see ihincs 
through to the end and those who weuld ccmpromise the struccle 
for concrete democracy in order to avoid the alicnaticn of their 
“democratic friends”. 

9. The struggle for democracy in an industrial society must 
base itself to a considerable and perhaps dominent extent on the 
working class. It is impossible to overlook the fact that the con- 
trol of the society as a whole revolves around the key industries. 
Therefore, the movement for democratization of industry, for wer- 
kers’ participation in control, is of paramount importance. This does 
not mean blanket support for the existing labor movement — on 
the contrary: it is becoming more clearly evident every day that 
there must be basic changes in the character of trace unionism in 
order for it to become a creative participant in industrial enterprise. 
In general, however, it does mean the supgort of working class 
struggles against capital; support for independent laber action in 
politics; and a consistent endeavor to shape the character of the 
workers movement aiong democratic lines. 

10- Democrats must cooperate with all social forces which 
can be brought together for the accomplishment of specific dem- 
ocratic objectives, regardless of disagreement on other questions. 
Moreover, they must be in the forefront cf those who seek to 
organize united-front actions — not in order to “expose” others, 
but in order the better to attain the specific aims in questicn. 
Legitimate objectives fer such action, however, are these which 
(1) center around civil liberties struggles (2) attempt actual changes 
in the existing state of affairs (raising standard of living, democ- 
ratizing industry or government, etc.) Such actions do nor include 
unity on tne basis of political maneuvers for the election of ‘“dem- 
ocratic” politicians (Roosevelt, LaGuardia.) 

Il. Democrats must oppose the present war, not only because 
of its basic purpose (the consolidation of the world power of Am- 
erican banker-capitalism) but also because cf the consequences for 
the struggle for democracy from support of the war effert. Tisis 
does not mean, however, that the essential task today is cne «f 
carrying on an anti-war fight. Regardless of the war— above ail 
regardless of its consequences for the military front — the fight 
for specific democratic ovjeciives must be cariied forward. In this 
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enterprise, every e.fort should be made to enlist the ccoperation 
(in tne sense of a united front) of pro-war elements who are mo- 
tivated by other than ruling-class interests. This, cn the cther hand, 
does not mean that we scft-pedal our criticitm of these groups or 
that we neglect to point out their basic political role at present: 
tue mobilization of workers and progressives behind the war. 

Iz. While the primary aspects cf the demecratic struggle 
will be around other than state problems — and in an increasing 
degree anti-sture — nevertheless, no such political purism should be 
established which does not permit suppoit to and development of 
efforts to democratize the stete apparatus itself. Change in the 
class composition of the technical branches of the a:med forces, 
the breakdowa of reaction in the permanent officialicm — these 
are progressive tasks. Efforts should be made to unite I.beral ele- 
ments for aciion around such issues — but it is absclutely essential 
to avoid the basic error of their politics: to commit tiiemselves in 
advance to so-called “liberal” elements in the government — who 
are themselves participants in and respensitle for the reactionary 
apparatus — and thus tie their hands for effective strugcle- Com- 
plete independence and singleminded pursuit of democratic aims 
without regard for top maneuvers are necessary conditions for ef- 
factive action. 

13. Finally, | want to stress the importance of considering 
the stiuggle tor democracy a permanent cne. We carnet leck fer- 
ward to any specific goal as the end-point of political action. As 
those who have experienced tne problems of running a democratic 
organization will undersiand, cemecracy cen at best be enly a- 
pioximated and even this requires constant elfert. Kevclutic nists, 
waile remaining that, must leern to see value in cve.y conciete 


struggle for democracy, however partial it may be. 


| have called this an essay in conscience politics; that it fs 
that will be attested to by the many who will call it “sterry-eyed” 
and “sentimental”. | cannot object very strencly to these charac- 
terizations. | believe that freedom is dying in the iwecern word 
and that every morning brings with it new evicence cf the decra- 
dation of human dignity. Yet tarough the centur’es, in every epech 
of absolutism, a few men and a few crcugs have teen able to 
muster sufficient courage to withstand the dominent tide. Their 
freedom did not conzist in finding a way to live in the world un- 
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disturbed (an objective of so many members of the Tired Left); 
it obtained rather in their courage to stand by their own ideals 
despite the all-powerful forces around them. | cannct deny that 
this sounds lise a page from a children’s reader; but it cught not 
to be forgotten that it has been precisely in taking these things 
seriously that rebels have been differentiated from the cererel 
mass. For all of us, our break with things as they are in the werld 
was a moral act; this fact was slurred over and even buried when 
it seemed as if our choice was consonent with the general trend 
of social events; now we have ant te return to the moral charac- 
ter of our action the importance it has as a matter of fact al- 
ways deserved. 


AVENGER, WHAT WRONG? 


JAMES RORTY 


The danger, | had thought, lay not in the quarrels, but in the weapons. 
Rivles 

Are more prudent than dive bombers, being less destructive. Arrows 

Would be preferable to guns, fists to clubs, and best cf all, 

Words, that break no bones, but harmlessly 

Explode themselves in print. 


But the words of this Avencer are like the venomed hiss of a steel 
cobra: 

Something new in the world, sexless but savage, dead 

But deadly, acrid as a zombie’s breath, words that extend 

The bomber’s radius, the crawl and lunge cf the armored column. 


Teach these steel creatures to breed, and they belch into the world 
clanking the Avenger’s speech; 

Populate the globe with these machines and their tenders, and lo, 

At last the universal language, superseding all others. 

(The machanic listens attentively; the sounds of machines and of men 

Are but the symptoms that tell: Are they efficient? Are they morally 

Fit to kill?... No, this must be scrapped, that silenced. 

Our most eminent poet has said it-) 


This, then, is the Avenger’s secret weapon, the monstrous 

Bastard of man and the machine, the steel cobra beyond good and 
evil, the nightmare 

Before which Nietzche quailed and gibbered. 

This, doubtless, is the mutation the lice and the ants 

Have been waiting for; like a mule, a sterile varient requiring 

The separate propagation of sire and dam. “Something will slip,” 

| heard an eloquent have-not louse proclaiming, “From despair 

The human sire wiil soon be impotent, and then 

Rust, our glorious ally, will consume the dam.” 
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Glory. Revenge overtakes the Avenger and justice is done 

For lice. The little red teeth of the rust will gnaw 

At the eyes, the throat of the steel cobra, sprawled and limp, the 
jaws 

Open to recite the poet’s conquering words. But the rust 

Works soundlessly; only the louse-hum is heard 

Louder and louder. The latesmen-lice, the schclars 

Burrowing in the ruins of Louvain and the British Museum 

Fighting over dates, are shocked to find their human colleagues lied 

So lavishly, so flagrantly, the records of the twentieth century 

Still smell, despite the quick purge of fire. the long 

Crumble of time and weather. 


Always the question: What was the great Wrong? What 
Was the Avenger avenging? Thus the lice scholars, seeking 
Peace in our time, for the have-not ants 

Cried for appeasement; when it came, cried louder. 


Putty face, hurt mouth, hating eyes, what wrong? 

What slaver of impotence sent you to that 

Perverse mating with power? What frantic lust 

Jumped the miscegenate gap to mount 

The apocalyptic iron beast? What shame, 

What drooling weakness drove you to this idiot victory? 
Avenger, wiat wrong? 


EGOISM AND REVOLUTICNH 


H.R. CANTINE JR. 


A great deal of energy is periodically wasted by liberal ard 
radical thinkers of all scitools, in deploring man’s tendency to be 
self-centered, and calling for sacrifice and self-abnegation in the 
name of whatever czu:e they represent. Not infrequently it is as- 
serted that until egoism is overcome, there can be no progress 
in the direction of a humane seciety. All this is meat for the 
capitalist apologist, who, pointing smugly to the fact that in the 
past all efforts to make men into saints have failed, can maintain 
with some plausibility, that human nature is not sufficiently perfect- 
abie to make a better world possible. 

Both of these lines of reasoning make a sericus mistake in 
assuming that egoism and cooperation are mutually exclusive. The 
fact is, as anyone who is at all informed about primitive cultures 
is aware, that a high degree of ego development often exists in 
in a society whose social and economic organization is not in the 
loast competitive. While it is doubtless true that some form cf 
self assertion is always present in human society — a point which 
wea will readily concede to our bourgeois opponents — there are 
many ways in which the ego can be satisfied that are nor at all 
anti-social. Among the Eskimos, for instence, a succesful hunter 
expects and usually gets a great deal of respect and praise for 
his exploits, but at the same time he civides the meat equzily 
among the residents of his community. Similar examples caa be 
cited from all parts of the world. Furthermore, the evidence shows 
that wherever a concerted attempt has been made to eliminate the 
salfishness of a people, the ego has not been really destroyed, 
but perverted into abnormal channels, usually vinlent. Instead of self- 
lessness and brotherly love, you 32t fanaticism, leader-worshiz, and 
in all probability, a haly war. 
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Since this is the case, it would seem a much more fruitful 
approach, for revolutionaries and reformers, instead of crying out 
against selfishness and seeking ways of eliminating it, to devote 
some time to studying which forms of self-expressicn are least 
disruptive of social harmony and how they may be encouraged, and 
the more anti-social forms discouraged. It may be that scme day 
a simple, harmless formula for aenesthetizing selfhood will be dis- 
covered, and people will live forever after in joyous communion 
with the Absolute, but until then, we had better make the best cf 
man as he is, 


Of course, everybody is not equally obsessed with attractirg 
attention to himself. Most people heve relatively weak egos which 
ara easily satisfied. At least in Western civilization. the man who 
spends the greater part of his time in selt-aggrandizement, by 
whatever means, is exceptional. Although the evide.ce is over- 
wheiming that a strong ego is not inheritable — in fact, as often 
as not the children of egoists are comparatively self-effacing — it 
is not yet known whether the ego is strong at birth, but diminish- 
ed, in most individuals, because of a repressive upbringing; or it 
careful cultivation is needed to cevelop strcng self-interest. Be 
that as it may, there is a fairly good correlation between highly 
developed egos and indulgent treatment in childhood, on the one 
hand, and between weak egos and strict discipline, on the other. 

Likewise, the form that self-expression takes does not seem 
to be determined at birth. Individuals often change their medium; 
sometimes quite late in life. And while any given culture will have 
its characteristic modes of expression, depending on the prevailing 
economy and social structure, these do not necessarily run from 
father to son. 

Thus the Zuni, primarily agricultural and cooperative, are esp- 
ecially devoted to the arts; while the Apache, wie were ncmadic 
hunters and warriors, concentrated on military prowess as a means 
of gaining recognition. Generally speaking, these two categories 
account for all the varied ways in which the ego may be gratified. 
That is: on the one hand, creation, or the production of something 
more or less unique which will cause its maker to be admired; arid 
con thd other, aggression, or making oneself si:and cut because of 
one’s ability to dominate others. The agaression may be purely 
s)abelical, as when a business man triumphs cver a competitor, 
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or a salcsman makes a sale, but the latent vio!ence usue'y be- 
comes apparent if resut can’t be obtained peacefully. Obviously, 
creative self-expression is less likely to upset the social balance 
but in Western culture, particularily during the pest three hundred 
years, domination has been much more respectable, provided the 
violent aspects are masked. It is for this reason, and not because 
man is fundamentally anti-social that a change to more ccopera- 
tive ways seems so unlikely. 


The average individual in modern society, ro matter what class 
he belongs to, has a weakly developed ego, and the amount cf 
admiration he requires for emoticna! security is consequently small- 
It is the disgrace of this society, that, neveit sless, true emoticr- 
al security is seldom found in it. 


Among the bourgeoisie, almost e'! eco gratification is com- 
petitive. This may simply mean proficiency at gclf or bridge, but 
by and large, such accomplishments are distinctly seconcary to the 
basic competition in acquiring and spending money. Every member 
of a given set tries to outdo his “friends” in the amount of wealth 
he posesses, or in the luxuriousness of his house, appointments, 
and general way of life. The two are usually closely cennectec, 
but not always. A Hetty Green may be content merely to pile up 
money while living in apparent poverty, and on the other hard 
there is the neer do well who spends himself deep into debt to 
impress his neighbers. Now this sort of self-expression produces 
frustration much more often than real emotional security. Obvious- 
ly one can only suceed if someone else fails, and the failures 
ail too frequently resort to drink cr mythomania (like Major Hoop- 
le in the comic strip) to compensate for their inability to compete 
on the level of reality. And there are always a certain number cf 
suicides and psychotics. (There is some evidence that suicide and 
insanity are not infrequently an extreme form of self asserticn in 
themselves, rather than just an escape.) Others commit overt hes- 
tile acts against society — sex crimes and spectacular robberies 
wiose economic motivation is obviously inadequate. 


Among the working classes, there is rather more recourse to 
creative pursuits, whenever time and circumstances permit. A work- 
in; man who is fortunate enough to own a house or an autom - 
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bile usually spends much cf his free time impreving or decorating 
it. Others tend small flower gardens alter work, or keep a carpen- 
ter's bench in their cellar, where they turn cut crnamental novel- 
ties for the house- The agricultural population, particularily in Eu- 
rope, do a great deal of carving, embroidering, and fancy work. 

In recent years, however, the world crisis has, to a large ex- 
tent, deprived the working class of its chance to engage in creat- 
ive pastin.es. Fewer workers can afford houses or gaidens, and ir- 
security demoralizes nearly everyone to such an extent that there 
is little inclination for quiet, peaceful pursuits. Even the beurgecis 
cant or doesn’t dare compete at expenditure the way he used te. 

Under these circumstances the ego beccmes repressed ard 
twisted, turning more and more to violent activity for satisfaction. 
Peopie participate frantically in organizaticns of all sorts — g¢clit- 
ical, reigious, or merely social. Superficially such activity often ap- 
pears qute seliless, but it requires little analysis to unearth the 
real motive, even though the individual concerned is unaware of 
it. He may be trying to impress his fellow members by superior 
zeal or daring, or working to rise to a position of power and pro- 
minence in the organization, or merely indulging in crude exhibit- 
ionism (a common motive among the Christian martyrs). But by 
far the commonest reason that people with weak eges join ergan- 
izations is the desire to identi‘y themselves with the leader, and 
participate at second hand in the honcr and glory that sur:cuncs 
kim. Such persons will make every effert to associate with those 
who are prominent in the group, and will become highly elated at 
a casual werd, spcken to them in passing by seme cignitary, es if 
his greatness were transfered to them in this manner. And there 
ere the curicus institutions of the Hollywood fen clk, end the 
autograph seeker. Young people will cause themselves and others 
almost incredible inconvenience to get someone's name written in 
their books, or just to catch a glimpse of their idol. 


While the number of strong egoists is small, their influence 
is greatly out of proportion. Craving, as they do, so much more 
ettention than the average perscn, they drive themselves, and ex- 
pend an amount of energy that to most pecple seems excessive, 


in order to get themselves in a position of premirerce. Fer this 


reason, unless conditions of caste keep the rulirg cicup a clesed 
circle, the leaders in politics, industry and the army are men cf 
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strong ege. The same ?s also true of those artists and scientists 
who devote all their time to their profession. It has been argued 
that the artist or research worker who is willing to suffer all sorts 
of privations for the sake of his art or science is really a model 
of selflessness, but this is absurd. All true artists des're recogni- 
tion, and desire it passionately, but ere usually willinc to wait a 
long time for it. if they believe in themselves, and they must, or 
they would be unable to put up with the ridicule and abuse that 
they are so often subjected to; they can’t coubt that their work 
will outlive them. Their identificatica with that wo-k is so complete 
that it doesn't necessarily matter to thera whether or net they live 
to receive their due. This identification is never absolute, however; 
all artists have periods of discouragement, when they feel uncer- 
tain of their merit. At such times they need at least a liitle re- 
cognition, perhaps only from a few friends, to be able to go en. 
Van Gogh, for instance, bore the abuse of the public for years, 
and only broke down after Gauguin, his idol, had sneered at his 
paintings. It is significant that his first move after the scene with 
Gauguin was to cut off his ear, a very obvicus play for attention. 
And his subsequent suicide was staged very melodiamatically. 

With artists of a more ephenieral kind — acters, singers, and 
instrumentalists -- the neea for immediate success is naturaliy much 
more pressing than with those whose work is in more or less pei- 
manent form. Tney are aware that unless they are recognized while 
they are still performing, there is no chance of being remembered 
at all, and this realization makes them engage in all sorts of an- 
tics that have no direct connecticn with their art, but which do 
make people notice them. They hire press agents and publicity men, 
whose sole function is to make their principals conspicuous by whai- 
ever means pessidie. 


This krirgs us to the streng eco ukese crly meers cf self- 
expression is publicity — the leader. It is true that there have 
been a few rare leaders who are almost like artists, weikirg with 
people as a painter does with paint ard canvas, or a Liologist 
wt guinea pigs. Lenin seems to have been cf this sort, and Gen- 
eral She:man. Such men lose themselves in their work as the ar- 
tist does, end don't demand the amount of immediate recognition 
that is usual with public personages. However, since human beings 
resist control in a way that laboratory animals or inanimate objects 
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do not, the creative leader usually gets discouraged after a while, 
and turns to the usual compensations of public life. 

The typical leader, moreover, has no artistic pretenticns at all, 
or if he has, like Hitler with his water colers, they have been 
frustrated by lack of encouragement, and he has turned to leader- 
ship as a substitnte ego gratificat on. 

His ego is in the raw state, as it were, and must have im- 
mediate gratification. Whatever he dees is calculated to bring him 
tie maximam possible attention, and since the frustrated egos of 
tie masses are usually uncritical and eager for something to cheer, 
the emptiest gestures will suffice to keep him in the public eye. 
Under such circumstances there is little incentive for a leader ev- 
en to attempt anything constructive, except in those rare cases 
when the peoole are in a critical mood. Thus Carnegie and Rock- 
erfeller managed to keep themselves in the limelight for a long 
time by the meaningless piling of millions on millicns, It was cn- 
ly after public opinion was arcused against their vicious methous 
that they turned to endowing Mecical Centers and Libraries to re- 
capture the favorable publicity. 

No matter what sort of thing a leader does to attract atter- 
tion to himself, he is seriously handicapped by the fact that he 
himself actually doesn't do anything except give orders. Others al- 
ways do the real work and he can never be sure that they are 
following his orders faithfully. He is Chanticleer, crowing for the 
sun to rise and the thought that it might happen without his help, 
or even in spite of it, makes him suspicicus of his suberdinates 
and irritable. He often goes through the motions of making a pos- 
itive contribution to the undertaking he is in charge of and makes 
a lot of fuss about it; as when the Mayor lays a cornerstone with 
a real trowel and mortar while surrounded by newsreel cameras, 
although, in his heart, he must know that such gestures are mean- 
ingless. Nevertheless, he must go through with the ceremony and 
do everything in his power to convince others that his part of the 
work is of value, because without honor and glory, his ego, which 
must be strong or he would never have risen to a high position 
in the fist place, would be starved. Not only that, but he must 
be forever starting semetiing new: the competition for the center 
cf the stage is intense, ad he can’t afford to be left cut. He crabs 
the credit f>: everything that happens uncer his jurisdiction, even 
wea he didn’t know what was being done, sometimes when it was 
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against his specific instructions. Roosevelt with the SEC. for ins- 
tance, or Grant with the March to the Sea. 


Leaders, then, are not to be expected to acomplish great things, 
because the demands of their egos overrule their conscience and 
intellect, and it is so easy to get praise for worthless actions. Why 
then, have leaders risen to such an important position in civilization, 
and how have they managed to stay there? Is there something fun- 
damental about human society that requires that some must lead 
if only to give their followers vicarious satisfaction? This doesn’t 
seem to be true among very primitive peoples, where there are no 
leaders, in the sense we understand the term. There may be ex- 
perienced individuals whose opinion is highly valued, but their word 
isn't law, and they are respected for their ability to do somethirg 
well; not because they can make others do it for them. The lead- 
e: seems to emerge in history along with more or less organized 
warfare, and even in the simpler forms of this he doesn’t so much 
lead as guarantee the success of the enterprise by special super- 
natural power. For instance, among the Indians of the Western 
Plains, where raiding was a very important activity, the chief of a 
war party was simply a warrior who had been on a quest and ob- 
tained a vision that vouchsated a successful raid. It was only when 
he could convince other warriors that he had had a bona fide vis- 
ion that he could get them to accompany him. Furthermore, if the 
raid was a failure his vision would be discredited, and he would 
have very little chance of ever persuading anyone te accompany him 
another time. And on the raid, his authority was primarily spiritual; 
the vision being supposed to act as a sort of divine sate conduct 
pass. Every man of the party fought as an individual. 

Now, with sich a system to begin with, by the law of aver- 
ages it is easy to see how an occasional individual might arise, who 
is consistently lucky in war, and by degrees consclidate his power. 
He becomes a perpetual leader; the gods have singled him out for 
their special favor, and eventually his authority becomes hereditary. 
This accession to power is further facilitated by the fact that in a 
warlike culture, war honors become the only criterion cf success, 
and the egos of those who are physically or otherwise unsuited to 
become gocd warriors become more and more frustrated, and turn 
to projecting themselves into the rulers. When this has happened, 
the leadership principle is secure. Failure in war may discredit an 
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individual ruler, but since by now there exists a psychological need 
for a leader, his place will be filled immediately. Where the arts 
are in a strong, well integrated position, however, leaders remain 
weak and ineffectual, with mainly ceremonial functions, no matter 
how strong their supernatural justification. Thus, in the more peace- 
ful African tribes, like Bathonga and Azande, the kings, while pos- 
sessing almost unlimited theoretical power, seldom attempt to ex- 
ert it, and the life of the local viilages goes unregulated, for all 
practical purposes. 


IV 


From the foregoing, we must conclude that a revolution which 
merely changes the eccnomic system, while retaining the principle 
of leadership and neglecting to provide creative self-expression for 
the masses, is sure to degenerate into an autocratic cligarchy. Of 
course most revolutionists promise increased leisure to the pecrle, 
and talk about furthering the arts, but unfortunately, once they a- 
chieve power, even the best intentioned radicals rarely make any 
effort to fulfill these promises. This is not surprising. The idea of 
an emotionally self-sufficient population cannot but be repugnant 
to men who have grown used to being cheered by synccphants, 
however much they may believe that they want to help humanity. 
The Soviet Union, the Fascist states, and to a lesser extent, even 
Mr. Roosevelt's New Deal give us an idea of the sort of leisure a 
strongly centralized State hands out, in spite of promises. Leisure 
of any kind is rare enough, and what there is of it must usually 
be devoted to listening to speeches, attending mass demonstrat- 
ions or engaging in similar anti-creative activity. Even the profes- 
sional artists are so hemmed in by regulations and censorship that 
it is hard to call their work creative. Science may be given a freer 
hand, at least those sciences which are useful to the State, but 
there are never very many scientists. 

It is the duty of revolutionists who sincerely want to make a 
better world, to work for a more widespread appreciation and prac- 
tise of the arts, crafts, and sciences; as a means of giving the peo- 
ple ego security without having to depend on leaders to provide 
it vicariously. The arts must be raised from their present despised 
position, and the public made to understand the joys of creation. 

Moreover, tolerance of divergent schools of art must be fos- 
tered, and narrow formulas and dogmas avoided. Only a truly free 
artistic expression can insure a free pecple. 


TWO €EXCERPTS - 


KAJ KLITGAARD 


LONDON: THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 


The Imperial War Museum! 

It does seem that war calls forth man’s greatest efforts and 
abilities. The natural reaction to any new invention seems to be: 
Can we use it against an enemy? -- |’m not being facetious now, 
| really mean it. | can’t help it that man is dumb, I’m dumb my- 
self: ‘Such guns! Such ships! -~ It’s a shame not to use them now 
that we have made them! -- It’s all very well to say: “In case of 
war’, but to really enjoy and possess them, we must match them 
with somebody else’s.’ 

| was listening to my own ravings, and knew | was implying 
the truth. 

Walking about among these souveniers from the Great War, 
| was pleased that | had been in it myself, and that | was abie 
to interpret these symbols. | should have felt miserable had | 
come here as an outsider. | got a tremendous kick from looking 
at the ‘Hits on H.MS. “Tiger” during the Battle of Jutland’. - 
Really, the worse, the better! -- Good old Jutland! -- Where are 
the boys of the old brigade! -- War will never end! -- To end it, 
you'd have to destroy first, from inside out, the urge to make 
war museums and war mzemcrials. -- 

War paintings? -- A charge from the French 1870-72 pic- 
tures by Messonier and Neville. Those two painted their pictures 
after their war was over, and looking at them, the immortal boy 
within you wants to become an officer. -- The pictures in the |. 
W.-M. here, would make me want to become a conscientious ol- 
jector in the next war, but | should be one without the pictures. 
1 think, however, that | am a sufficiently gifted liar not to have 
to go to jail for my convictions. | always think martyrs could 


@ From the unpublished travel journel (1933): “The Miracles of Saint Fenimore’. 
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have been of more use to their cause, if they had been less in- 
sistent. 

| tooked at the imp and felt ‘funny’ about it. “How would 
you like to go to war?” 

“| don’t know. -- Not in the trenches. -- I'd like to be an 
aviator. -- Berrrrerrrrr -- -- -- " he swung an imaginary machine gun 
right and left, imitating the noise as he had learned it from over 
the radio and the movies. 

“But don’t you think war is horrid?” | asked, encouraging an 
affirmative and trying gently a little conditioning for peaceful pur- 
poses, 

But if you think -- to use a Huxley simile -- that these two 
parallel lines suddenly converged and intersected in a gleam of 
mutual understanding of one subject in the world, then -- well his 
answer was: “The landlady said there were lots of airplanes in the 
Science Museum- Can’t we go and look at them?” 

“Not yet,” | said,feeling how older lines have become ossified 
and that the younger ones will have to do the bending. “I want 
to look at these paintings. You go and look at that aviator’s uni- 
form there.” And in a desperate attempt at converging: “Perhaps 
you'll find bullet holes in it.” 

It might be considered doubtful whether war can be entirely 
abolished. Uniforms were once considered necessary for war, but 
civil and undeclared wars seem to be fought as heroically in shirt 
sleeves as real ones in red coats or horizon blue. So it seems 
doubtful wars can be abolished with the abolishment of uniforms 
and military parades. 

But certain rules might be agreed upon to safeguard the civ- 
il population and its dwellings. Sowing a crop of Giory on one 
of the extensive battlefields of Europe, entails as a rule the de- 
striction of a different crop it has taken centuries to raise, -- but 
if the nations could be impugned upon to limit their warfare to 
the ocean, no crop would be destroyed. A battle in the Nerth 
S7a leaves no trace whatever, and causes no destruction to the 
things on which man prides himself in his more civilized moments. 
Just look at the ocean next day at sunrise. A crossing tramp cuts 
through where last night went down a string of battleships. Holes 
shot in the water have filled in, and where yesterday cruisers 
were ripped open and torpedo-boats blown up, the sea is enter- 
taining a fiock of seagulls. 
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This indifference of the sea is almost too much in the face 
of our utmost endeavors, be it only our endeavor to kill each 
other off. -- On second thought | want to identify myself with 
Xerses at the Hellespont. -- On third | wish to suggest we fight 
our battles ashore anyhow, that -- like the dogs -- we might come 
back and look at our v.m.t. and erect a war memorial. Nicht wahr 
du Esel? 

Oh, the war virus is harder to exterminate than the virus of 
the common cold. But if the next war is long enough, the com- 
mon carrier of both might be exterminated, and then we shall 
have had a war that ended war and incidentally the common cold. 

For the horror the paintings in the I.W.M. show, war might 
not be so bad. But then, remember: The Imperial War Museum 
was built from the same, and no other, understandable impulse 
which makes big-game hunters put up elephant heads in their 
clubs. 

The clubs never have the elephant’s death cry on a phono- 
graph record, and you wouldn’t expect them to, for the elephant 
head is not put up to show the stupidity in killing off the world’s 
great animals, but rather for the same reason that Empires put up 
Memorial War Museums. 

Into the latter an echo of the elephant’s death cry might be 
said to have sneaked nevertheless, as in ‘The Menin Road’ by 
Paul Nash. He saw the Menin Road as many others used to see 
it, but he could paint it. | too, used to see a rusty petrol tin in 
a shell hole as a red color. A decided color among a variety of 
grays. From looking at his picture, | knew how he felt up there 
in Flanders, aud | wonder why fate couldn't have had me run a- 
cross him sketching: ‘Aye there, feller, - sketching?’ - Or he might 
have had on an officer's tunic: ‘Good Morning, Sir. - Sketching?” 

‘The Battlefield of Ypres’ by Cameron. Painted perhaps, dur- 
ing the winter 1918-19. | never saw the country up there as a 
corpse. While | was there it was still in the death agonies. I was 
one of them. Not long ago | read a story about a general com- 
ing up the line after the battle of Paschendaele. It tells how the 
general had tears in his eyes when he asked: “Did we really send 
men to fight in that?” --meaning the mud. That’s the story, but if 
his nibs had listened, he’d have heard an amused whisper from 
the mud: “You did.” 

“‘Lens-Arras Road, Looking at Vimy’ by Hughes-Stanton. | might 
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have run across him toc, for here, on the Lens-Arras Read, | us- 
ed to sit and look at Vimy. Or sit in Vimy and look at the Lens- 
Arras Road. Or sit somewhere else and look at somewhere else, 
er vice versa. There seemed no end to it. | probably shouldn't 
have spoken to Mr. Hughes-Stanton. From his picture | see he is 
an older man. Probably | should have judged him undesirous of new 
experiences. -- No, | should have liked to have met Nash. -- ‘The 
Ypres Salient at Night.’ -- -- -- 


ITALIAN IMPRESSION S 
Midnight. 


We arrived in Venice. The only travelers on the deserted ste- 
tion. A lone official with his collar about his ears took cur tickets 
with an indifference ‘as if he had taken millions and ceased coun- 
ting, - which he has, - if he ever did,’ | thought like in a dream, 
for | wasn't quite awake yet. For the last hour we had been coz- 
ing in the train, and if we spoke to one another it was in one- 
word sentences. 

‘Venice’ | theucht. ‘All the great suckers have ccme here: 
Byron, Ruskin, Shelley, Huxley, Browning, Mrs. Browning. - “The 
eternal Saki from that bowl has poured Millions of bubbles”. . .’ | 
memorized, as | saw us as three bubbles being wind-swept through 
the station. 

A chap came up to us. On his head was a uniform cap on 
which was written the name of the pension where the F’s had 
stayed on their Guggenheim trip. A sunshiny fellow, who spoke 
English, who took our luggage, and who guided us down marble 
steps to a gondola. 

A gondcla! - We became wide awake. There was nothing to 
interfere with the illusion now, that we were stepping into a can- 
vas by Canaletto on which night had settled. 

Silently we were carried over dark canals. Through patches cf 
moonlight and into abrupt shadews of palaces rising cut of the 
water. Only the creaking oar and the gondolier’s cry of warning 
as we rounded a corner- Even the youngest was quiet with the 
unique experience of foreign lands. 

If we had arrived in the daytime, we sheuld net have had 
this exquisite illusion of expectations fulfilled. It was the only 
one we had, where we had expected that old world atmesphere 
people from America dream about, and of which children born in 
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Europe since 1914 dream and will keep dreaming. 

We arrived at the pension wiere Ruskin once had lived, and 
were taken to a room from which two doors opened on balconies 
above Canal della Guidecca. 

The next day, our first in Italy, was cloudless and warm, and 
we congratulated ourselves on having come scuth of the Alps. 
That is the way | wish | could remember Italy, but it was only the 
glimpse Moses had of the Fremised Land, for frem that day cn 
it rained, and all that was left of summer were the mesquitoes in 
Our room at night, and the idea of wintering in southern Europe 
was crossed ofr tne list of things I'd like to spend my eld age 
doing. 


In Belgium | had encountered a woman who wanted to sell re 
a box of matches, but who was satisfied to accept the ccin witl- 
out transacting any business- 

In Holland a young man had asked us for the price cf a cup 
of coffee after promising to find the Six Museum fer us, but 
without fincing it. 

In Denmaik | had met a youne fcl'sw who was alse willing to 
keep the paper he was peddling after he had gctten the frice- 

Becferd Place in Lerden hed been visited ty Ine sincers, 
eboe-players, and by two men with a phenograph ona peremtule- 
tor. The imp had been given the large English penny to threw to 
them, until | began suspecting that he was trying to hit them, but: 

In Italy Mussolini has done away with beccars. 

» That, at least, was what | has been told, and as | reelize what 
he is up against trying to transplant the z2cth century into the 
thankless lialian soil, - and | can imagine what it must be to make 
Italians to fit his rejuvenated Empire of Ancient Rome, I shall szy 
nothing about beggars to the centreary. - Just the same, it micht 
save you trouble if you make it a tule never to ask infermaticn 
from anybody who isnt wearing a collar, and at that, you hae bet- 
ter make sure the ccliar is clean- 

Looking at it biologically, Hitler ts like a Will in the German 
people - a will-to-stab grown into a point, cr a horn, or a thorn, 
as over against Mussolini, wo is rather like a gland gra‘ted onto 
Italy - putting a new kick into the cld beot that it might send 
England sprawling out of the Mediterranean. 

If the question: Which is greater, Man or State? be asked, I'd 
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take it to mean: Which attitude involved will assure the individual 
a greater realization of life, a greater joy in having been Lorn? 

States, unlike men, are not born equal, and are by that fact 
hampered in their pursuit of happiness, -- happiness here meaning 
the realization of twentieth century life with it’s emphasis on a 
high standard of materialism. 

States are, however, to a degree, born free. 

Those states born to an earth not yielding the wherewithall 
to meet the standard have found that by sacrificing “Free” they 
can become “Equal” and in a pesiticn to bargain with heppier 
states, -- even as labor unified under a leader is able to cbtain 
eppeasement from capital. Such states, | would say, in so far es 
they are able to bring to their individuals a fuller realization of 
tvent’eth century life, are greater than their individual, who singly 
fins himself handicapped in the pursuit of present day ‘gecc’. 

The strife inherent in such a world set-up is a matter of re- 
great to one who looks on the human race as God's awareness, ard 
u:on the individual as a potential power for world cocperaticn, and 
an increasing understanding cf ‘good’: 

Censidering strictly the values invelved, salvetion seems to lie 
in the idea embodied in that most misundersiocd cf words: ----, 
er else in a revision of our valves. 

That’s what | think. Put please do not imagine | intend to 
take any acton detrirent:| to anything ycu believe in. | prepcse 
to do nothing but adhere to my Dostoevsk,-Vcltaire-Fenimore de- 
vice -- ‘Let the reptiles devowwr vach other, and cultivate your garden 
behind your harbwir f nce’. Nevertheless, if my garden bloom, and 
your's don’t, conclude your own conclusions without any clue fiom 


me. 


DEMOCRACY AND AMERICAN 
RADICALISM 


S. LERNER 


Back in 1933 Leon Samson wrote a book called ‘Toward a Un- 
ited Front ’. In it he developed the interesiirg thesis thet the ree- 
son why American workers have never taken to radicalism is rot 
because they are essentially conservative or docile, but because 
they do not regard the American radical as a genuine teveluticn- 
ary. In their eyes, rather, he is a reactionary in disguise. At a time 
when the political and organizational development of American lator 
was lower than that of any cther majcr country, Samscn had the 
apparent temerity to write: “The American working class is the 
most revolutionary in the world!” Even after we subtract ihe writer's 
understandable desire for rhetorical efiect, there still remains much 
truth in that statement. 

Because the development of capitalist civilization was different 
than that of any other country, the social psychology of the Am- 
erican people is likewise ditferent. As a country withcut a filly 
developed class system and with an abundance of rich land, Ar- 
erfca seemed to the Enropean immigrants of the nineteenth century 
the land of equality, oppertunity and freedom. As such it appeared 
in their eyes as something which was radically different ficm the 
rigid class-divited societies of Eurcpe- The New Werld is nct mer- 
ely a new geographical spot on the map but also eppears, in the 
evas of the Americen people, as a new social system. The werd 
“America” ccnnetes not only a particular nation but a revclution- 
ary mode of existence characterized by the practical realizaticn cf 
Lberty, Equality, Fraternity. Consequently, when the American rad- 
ical rises on his soap-box and preaches the necessity of revclution 
the Ansgrican woiker is confused; he doesn’t understand and can 
not visualize any regime more revclutionary than the American reg- 
ime. And when the radical begins to employ such European terms 
as “ruling class” “exploitation” etc., the woiker is convinced that 
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the fellow is really trying to impose on America the same react- 
ionary system which exists in Europe. As any man in the street will 
tell you, this is the best country in the world and anybody who 
wants to change it is a foreigner who should be shipped back 
where he came from. To the ears of the American worker the word 
“foreigner” is like the word ‘“counter-revolutionist” to the Russian 
communist. That is why the American bourgecisie does not beth- 
er to criticize radicalism on its cwn merits. It merely has to ccn- 
vince the public that radical ideas are “foreign importations’” and 
the public will reject them because all foreign ideas are cbvicusly 
un-American and, therefore, reactionary. 

Samson also points out that American capitalists are likewise 
affected by this idea of “revolutionary America’. Thus Anvericen 
capitalists are mucn less conservative than their European equive- 
lents. The social ideals of the bourgecis, Woodrow Wilson, were 
rejected by the European capitalists as too radical and utopian. 
But they were gobbled up by the Eurcpean Social-Democrats! When 
the “proletarian” Leon Blum came to power in France at the head 
o+ his Fepular Front, his new social program was, by his own ad- 
mission, patterned after the capitalist New Deal in America. lhe 
Luropean bourgeorsie openly admits that its scciety is divided into 
Ciasses and seeks to justify this by cne argument cr another. But 
tne American bourgeoisie will admit nothing of the sort. The N.Y. 
‘ijimes still insists that we have a classless scciety here. This is 
really not blatant hypocrisy, bet wishful thinking generated by An:i- 
érica’s revolutionary tradition. The American bourgeoisie knows that 
once it admits the existence of classes in America, the majority 
of American workers, educated as they are in American schools and 
imbued with the revoluticnary ideals of the New World, will rise 
in bitter disillusionment and sweep the ruling class from its position 


of power. 


Because of America’s peculiar social psycholegy, radicalism in 
this country has been confronted with a problem faced by no other 


_ radical movement anywheres—that of integrating itself with the nat- 


ive population. This problem of integration, or Amercanization, hes 
cccupiec radical minds for years. As part of this attempt to Am- 
eiicanize themselves, radical parties have tried to present only Am- 
étican-lcckine speakers cn their platforms, to speek crly in the 
American icicm, to organize parties of “action” as against parties 
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of “theory” and to quote from the revolutionary writings of Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Jackson and the Declaration of Independance. The 
Communists, a few years ago, even raised the slogan ‘Communism 
is Twentieth-century Americanism’. But all of these efforts have so 
far proved in vain. The American masses still shy away fron radi- 
calism and still applaud vigorously whenever somebody condemns 
the “izconomic Royalists”, the “Money Changers”, and the “Wall 
Street Interests”. 

The most obvious method for Americanizing the radical move- 
ment is to harmonize it with this country’s revolutionary tradition. 
Radicals must picture their program, not as something which is dia- 
metrically different from America’s previous development, but as 
something which is an extension of that development. Radicals must 
maintain that their intenticns are not to begin a new revolution, 
but to complete the American revolution which began in 1776. The 
American worker must view the revolution as the culmination of a 
single, continuous historical process. The communist slogan quoted 
above is a partial recognition of that necessity. But the commun- 
ists have not succeeded; partly because of their dependence upon 
the Soviet dictatorship which revealed the hypocrisy of the slogan, 
but mostly because Americanization will involve a much more drastic 
reorganization of the radical movement than communism is able to 
effect. 

The problem, as the writer sees it, is essentially a problem 
in semantics. It is becoming increasingly evident that symbolism 
plays a very prominent rcle in the ideological and political react- 
jogs of the masses. This, it is true, is not a rational way cf doing 
things, but human being, especially those whose logical powers are 
underdeveloped, are essentially irrational. Radicals must take the 
masses as they tind them and not as they would like them to be. 

Now, it is evident that a man may oppose radicalism for one 
of two reasons. Either he understands the radical program and does 
not desire it, or he doesn’t uncerstand it. The revolutionary idcels 
of radicalism are the maximum fr:-edom for the individual plus the 
maximum material well-being for cil. But these ideals are also those 
of the American revolution. The opposition of the American masses 
to radicalism is not, therefore, due to disagreement with its pro- 
gram, but to a misinterpretation of that program. The problem will 
be solved by making the radical program understandable to the 
masses. To do tiis radicals must change the phras-ology of their 
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revolutionary propaganda. 

The entire phraseology of American political thinking revolves 
around the single concept “Democracy”. This word is more often 
used in describing the American way of life than any other word 
in the dictionary. And when tne word democracy itself is not pre- 
sent we find such purely democratic phrases as Free Speech, Free 
Press, etc. Everything that is done in this country is done in the 
name of democracy. Capitalist polititians and capitalist newspapers 
vie with one another to prove their love for democracy. The masses 
fight one imperialist war to make the world safe for democracy and 
after it is over and they are thoroughly disillusioned, they are still 
so hypnotized by this magic word that they are once again fighting 
an imperialist war to make the world safe for democracy. Huey Long 
establishes a reign of terror in Louisiana but makes sure to pro- 
claim his devotion to democracy at the same time. Mayor Hague 
imposes a political dictatorship in Jersey City, but only because he 
wants to save American democracy from our “subversive foreigners’. 
Father Coughin preaches racial hatred and clerical fascism but de- 
nies vigorously that he desires any form of totalitarianism. Roose- 
velt pushes the country closer and closer towards a bureaucratically 
dominated society, but never fails to pronounce the word democ.a- 
cy in any of his speeches. i:ngland has its Carlyles, France has i's 
Taines, Germany has its Spenglers, Italy has its Paretos, Spain }:s 
its Ortega y Gassets, but in America no important writer or think- 
er has ever dared question the validity cf the democratic ideal. 
Some may have defined it in such a way as to take the essence 
out of it, but none has dared to violate the sacredness of the word 
itself. 

The propaganda of American radicalism (socialism, communism, 
etc.) has always characterizad tne Ainerican capitalist regime as 
democratic. In Europe, where the word de:mocracy does not possess 
such a holy character, Marx and the other socialists could speak 
of “bourgeois democracy” with impunity. But in America a political 
blunder worse than this is impossible. To admit that your opponent 
is really democratic, in this country, is equivalent to commiting po!- 
itical suicde Ihe American electorate is net interested in anything 
else. From the days of Jackson it has been a fundamental maxim 
of American politics to condemn your political oppo ent as an act- 
ual or potential dictator. Willkie did this in the last presid=nticl 
campaign and garnered almost halt the votes despite the immense 
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popularity of Roosevelt's social program among the masses. O'Dwyer 
in the recent Mayorality campaign in New York accused LaGuardia 
of tying himself up with the communists. These people know their A- 
merican electorate. But radicals appeal to the voters to ‘abolish the 
profit system”, “abolish the capita ist system” or to “abolish compe!- 
ition”. Phrases like these are meaningless to the American voter. He 
has learned to think only in terms of democratic concepts, and sliec- 
ans like the above do not reveal wherein the liberty cf the individual 
is enhanced nor wherein the power of the majority is increased. A 
slogan like “Down with the Economic Dictatership of the Besses!” 
will be more effective than ten slogans directed against an abstract 
phenomenon like the “Profit system” 

American radicalism must change its analysis of the capital’st re- 
gime. That regime must b= depicted as a dictatership and the ccn- 
cept, “capitalist demccracy” thrown into the ash-can, where it really 
belongs anyway. Secondly, racicalism must abolish its abstract slogans 
and propagate phrases which clearly reveal the dernocratic nature of 
the revolution; viz. “worker's control of production”, ‘democratic el- 
ection of factory managers’, etc. But the change must evn go bey- 
ond this. The name of the radical movement must be changed frem 
“socialist”, “communist”, ‘anarchist’ ,etc., and appear be’ore the peo- 
ple as a revolutionary democratic movement. This means that radicals 
must deny they are socialists, must mantain that their aim is demc- 
cracy only; and to make this assertion genuine, must construct a rev- 
olutionary democratic ideology to replace the present sccialist one. 

Now, the writer is aware of the objections that will be raised a- 
gainst this suggestion. lt will be said that whatever phraseology radi- 
cals adopt will be made as unpopular by capitalist propaganda as the 
present socialist and communist phraseclegy is. But this argument is 
incorrect. American traditions, as we saw above, are so deeply imtec- 
ded in the democratic phraseclocy that the bourgeoisie cannot des- 
troy the popularity of this phraseolce ay without destreying the popu- 
larity of the traditions themselves. But this they carinot afford to do, 
for the moment the American masses become disillusicned with Am- 
erican democracy they will become revoluticnry in very real sense. 
The American ruling class will no longer be safecuarded by the sur- 
posed revolutionary nature of the American way of lifz and wiil be ex- 
posed to the wrath of the disillusioned masses. The American bourg- 
eoisie, therefore, cannot afford to explode the bubble cf cdemecracy. 
They can call revolutionary socialism a foreign importation with imp- 
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unity, but they cannot designate revolutionary democracy as a foreign 
importation and s:ill keep the masses docile. The most they can do is 
deny that radicals ae real de.iocrats, but on that issue we can fight 
it out with security. 

There is, however, another reason why the above objection isn't 
valid. Modern socialism doesn’t stink merely because of capitalist pro- 
pajanda. lt is tha accvul failures of the socialist movement in Eurcpe 
and elsawtere that also caus socialism to have a bad odor in Amer- 
ican nostrils — the degeneration of the Russian Revolution, the weak 
surrender of German Social-Democracy, the betrayals of MacDonald 
in England, the collapse of the Spanish Revolution, the futility of the 
French Popular Front and the political gyrations of the communist 
parties. All this is not capitalist propaganda, but very real, and unfor- 
tunate history. Can the American workers be blamed if today they shy 
away from socialism and communism? But a new revolutionary move- 
ment, employing a democratic phraseology, will not be held respons- 
ible for the failures of socialism in Europe. The American people will, 
therefore, be more willing to examine the program of such a move- 
ment objectively than they examine the program of current socialism. 


Now the reader must not misunderstand me. | am not advocating 
that radicals should advocate a democratic revolution in order to fool 
the masses. Radicalism, even while it calls itself socialism, has always 
been a movement for democracy. It may be that socialist theoriticians 
like Marx and Lenin were mistaken in their efforts to build a genuine 
democracy, but we cannot deny that their democratic intentions were 
sincere. Thus, while radicals may have to change some of the thecre- 
tical content of the movement (such as decreasing the emphasis upcn 
econem efficiency and planning) a revolutionary democratic phiase- 
ology will not be out of harmony with the fundamental aims of radic- 
alism. Indeed, in the opinion of the writer, the word democracy ectu- 
ally explains the aims of the radical movement even better than the 
word socialism. For the latter signifies a sccial Utopia, with no 
classes, no crime, no state, etc. But this view is impractical and most 
radicals today realize that the revolution will not solve all of human'- 
ty's problems forever and forever. An increase in social equal'ty end 
en increase in the pewer and welfare of majority of the people, that 
is the most radicalism can hope to accomplish; and such a transfern - 
ation is more correctly termed a deinocratic revolution than’ anything 
else. 


A PARABLE AND 
2 CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DEVIL 


WERNER VORDTRIEDE 


PARABLE AS AN ANSWER TO MANY QUESTIONS 


On a September night the stars fell into the sea. 

It rained red and the glowing bodies went out with an enormous hiss. 
All the trees changed color beneath the depcpulated sky. 
And when night was about to fall the animals died. 

The astrologers Jost their speech 

But the poets had thrown themselves after the stars 
And drowned themselves in the ocean: 

Some by delusion, 

For they believed that in the waves 

A new homestead were given to the stars. 

Others wanted to die with their star. — 

But on some plains there lived a poet 

Whom nothing had drawn toward the bitter shore, 
Probably because he was too far away from it. 
Whenever the starless night suddenly attacked the earth 
He) sat under a friendly lamp 

Sat and wrote verse as in by-gone days 

With unchanged beauty. 

Thus it happened that many traveled toward him 

For they would not live without poets 

But as they heard his verse 

They remained silent 

Looked at each other undecided 

And frightened. 

Most of them looked down perplexed 

With anxiously tense eyes they watched the poet's lips. 
No one dared to ask 

But soon they whispered among themselves: 

“Does he know nothing of the September night? 
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Of the fall of the stars?” 

“He has become deaf with the enormous hiss,” 
One of them said. 

Only when the poet spoke to them 

They recognized that he heard as they. 

Then the truth heavily fell upon thei: scared mincs: 
This poet needed not the stars! 


Thereupon stealthily they stole away 

And went to the shore of the sea; 

Wept over the dead poets whom the sea hed washed ashere, 

Washed their dead bodies, 

And braided wreaths into their moist, dishevelled hair. 

But one of them, under a kiss, opened his heavy eye-lids crce 
more, 

And sang in a tone that no one had ever heard before: 

“| come from the depths and must go tack”. 

Then once more he praised everything alive 

As no one had ever praised it 

Remembered the stars 

Before they had fallen into the sea 

And no core who heard it 

Thought he had ever found them so beautiful. 

But then he turned again toward the deep 

And spoke to it in heavy, dark syllables. 

Before anyone was awaie ct it 

The sea had sucked him in aga‘n. 

Aad those who threw flowers eicer him into the dark water 

Sang his poem 

his last one 

That now had become their first one. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DEVIL 

} 
(At right, in a daik oateway) 
4: | can hardly see you. Where are ycu? 
Levi: Here! Net five steps awey fram ycu. | em of a somewhat 
Gark com: lexicr. You are probably not accustomed to thet end it 
might make it difficult for you to recoanize me. Rut | shal! be very 
glad to make my presence more cistinct to you by intensifier hell 
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odour. 

A: Don’t trouble yourself. 

Devil: No trouble at all. 

A: Could | not preferably talk to you in the daytime? [ really am 
somewhat unaccustomed to this talk into mere blackness. Not even 
odours could do much good there. 

Devil: | talk much better in the dark. Thoughts come to me just 
like that, whereas daylight irritates me like everything that is un- 
natural. 

A: Are you not a little bit biased, when you call daylight unnat- 
ural? Is the sun not just as much a part of nature as the New 
Meon? 

Devil: It may well be a part of nature but in an entirely different 
proportion. Has it never become clear to you that light only be- 
comes distinguishable by its contrast to darkness? Watch this, fer 
example! (He produces a sulphurous tail.) 

A: Help! Do you want to kill me? 

Devil: Does my little fire-work frighten you so much? | shall net 
do it again. But, don’t you see: light needs darkness in order to 
be seen, whereas darkness needs no such contrast. Don’t you un- 
derstand: light is the incident (I take it you are familiar with Nietz- 
che’s usage of words), the exception, whilst darkness is the real, 
the lasting, continually present thing. Everything bright is a con- 
cession made by the dark. 

A: You exaggerate disgustingly. Saying that, you weuld pretend 
that the world was created by the devil, and still you know quite 
as’Well as | do that God created it. You should not let ycur ar- 
imosity against God carry you away to such statements. 

Devil: You forget that God created the world out of darkness, and 
not out of light. He had quite distinctly to say: “There shall be 
Light!” It never occured to him, on the other hand, to commend: 
“There shall be Night!’ because darkness lies completely beyond 
the range of his power. Darkness is primary, it already existed be- 
fore God began to create. (Don’t you remember your Genesis?) 
The only thing God could do was to shorten the darkness a little 
bit; to my anger, as | readily admit. This way the Kingdom ef Ged 
from the very beginning had been created as an incident, as an 
exception. 

A: You describe God as though He were the real adversary, as 
though He were the opfosing force and not you. But that dees 
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not only contradict the role that ycu quite openly play, but also 
all historical facts. 

Devil: No, really, what these men call history! And how they put 
on airs with it, as if their memories went back to the beginnings 
of time! The course of that which you so bembastically call history 
was completely different. God was indeed the Adversary; not ig- 
ainst the Devil, because he did not yet exist, as is well known. 
But against darkness, ajainst that same darkness which, later on, 
out of sheer personal peevishness he assigned me to rule in. This, 
between us, was, of course, an unpardonabie blunder from his side: 
to put me into something which he himself had net created, ard 
over which he consequently has only power through reaction ard 
not through action. His fury must have darkened his w'sdem fer 
a moment. But to come back to what | wanted to say: God he- 
came so powerful with his bright world that now | came to be the 
adversary. Everything | do is winning back. | am usually suspected 
of very indecent motives, whereas | do nothing but reconquer, 
work against that annoying accident of light. 

A: But, tell me, what on earth is the reason for your hatred cf 
of brightness? Tiere will always be darkness as long as the suns 
have to set as a matter of course. Could you net quite peacefully 
Jead your dark existence away from the I’ght by simply avoiding it? 
Davil: | hate it! | hate it! | have no other reascn but my hate. Let 
not my frivolous tone make you believe that | did not know hew 
ugly, how hideous and intolerable | amr! Each olarce thet | ined- 
vertantly give some pool which reflects me nearly kills me. All light 
is to me a continual reproach for my own hidecusness and mear- 
ness, just by existing as lignt. For taa light is beautiful, it is en- 
chanting and seductive. 

A: Don’t shout like that! | really do not understand your envy cf 
the Beautiful. In order to hate thus one must love it first. And 
wao has ever heard anyone say that the devil icves the Eeauti‘ul? 
Devil: | do not love it, but | crave it, now, always, certinually. Fut 
] shall never have it; that is why | hete it so that | Feve (o kill 
ic, furious'y, without reason. | have invented lepicsy crly to eat 
purity away and to destroy it: | played tie mistletce into Lekis 
hand in order to kill Eatdur. 

A: You are becomixg int-lerable to me. | knew it is silly to ta’k 
of sense of shame to vou, but... 


San oe {ee Re tna! Gan tecant He . ae 
eviii oane! Sense OF Shave! Geauty can lave it, as everything 
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that is noble and pure. | cannot afferd it. If | began to become 
ashamed my power would come to an end. 

A: If only you did not shout like this and let me at least finish 
my sentence. | was coing to say: if you recognize lightness as your 
enemy why don't you fight in an open baitle, as mean fight? Are 
you a coward? 

Davil: Weak, | am weak! He who battles with light can kill easily. 
His pure breath is more scorching than all my sulphureus fires. 
My only weapon is ruse, hypocrisy and slander. From behind | have 
to attack; only through that am | the stronger one, and only through 
that | win continual victories. Always the Mean and Vulgar conquers 
the Nobdle. Because it is the groundlessness of my hate that mekes 
it so invisible, so unexpected and hard to understand. 

A: You seem to have slept through the whole igth century er else 
to be very ill-read, which, | confess, would astcnish me. Cr could 
you never have heard of Darwin and Huxley whe have pointed eut 
so clearly that the fittest, the highest selecticn alweys survive, as 
against the weakly and low ones. Have you never read one of those 
many books which, with scientific reasoning paraphrase and prove 
this thesis? 

Devil: Ha, you do make me laugh! Whether | was asleep during 
the 19th century! it was, as far as | can think back, one of my 
most wakeful centuries. Whether | know those books! Why, some 
of them | have written myself! And had that man not come, un- 
fortunately, the purest soul of the whole century—! mean Nietzsche, 
of course —who did not let ma write on, the whole 20th century 
would resemble the tgth as one egg another He was my most fer- 
vent adversary, after Prometheus (if you permit me, es a Christian 
devil, to allude to pagan Gods). He brought light and fire, he 
hated the Low and Base, in short myself, more than anyone before 
him, and he knew that the Delicate, Rare, Fine-shaped, Noble and 
Beautiful succumbs. Therefore | made him insane. 

A: How terrible! That, teo, was ycur doing? 

Devil: Of course; he knew too much. 

A: But with that you have not achieved much. For his books are 
written, 

Devil: Again you are misjudging me; | am far more powerful: | have 
made them misinterpreted. | even let some of my best disciples 
rule in his name. 

A: Ravisher of corpses! 
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Devil: That as a hobb,! 


A: | don’t understand you any longer. You surprise me and disap- 
point me bitterly. 

Devil: But that is just my business: to surprise and disappoint. | 
don’t want to be believed. Only when people think me far away | 
become powerful. If they underestimate me or deny me altcgether 
1 can work most efficiently. 

A: You misunderstand me. Please let me finish. The reason why 
you become incomprehensible and a little bit disappeintirg to me 
is that you have conquered the world so completly. Aren't ycu “the 
spirit who always denies” (in case you remember Goethe's werds 
about you)? But what is there to deny, if everything is subdued ty 
you? Does such a submissive world satisfy ycur able wits? 

Davil: Not bad. Your quest on shows subtlety. But you misconceive 
tie situation completely. | take it you refer to the war. Well, den’t 
yu see that they wage it in the name of God, in the name of the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good? 

A: But that is just on what | am basing my argument. Your work 
has so far succeeded that one has confounded the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good with you. You have blindfolded the earth 
and thereby have conquered it. 

Devil: You are wrong; those men who heave decided this war have 
not been blindfolded by me. They wage it very consciously in my 
name. They do not believe in what they pretend to believe; they 
believe in me, and they sacrifice to me each night. 

A: You make me semewhat ccnfused. Do ycu want to say that 
your victory is complete only when the war-waging leaders become 
good by reully believing in those ideals with which, with your as- 
sistance, they have blinditolded the world? 

Davil: You have argued magjni‘icently, and now | may rely on your 
sharp wit, when | explain to you the delightful paradox which will 
always secure m2 an existence cn earth: my victory is complete 
only when those who commit the Evil suddenly cease to know me; 
when they all of a sudden do it for all those sublime reascns 
which they have feigned (and you have to crant me that this is 
a very difficult werk only worthy of a devil). Eut as scen as that 
is achieved, at the same time they have slid away from me into 


goodness. And theiewith, my dear friend, my task cf negaticn 
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begins anew, for | have to win them back again. 

A: With this, however, it seems to me that you step on very dan- 
gerous grounds. 

Devil: The dangerous ground is my proper ground. Could this fact 
have escaped your knowledge? 

A: Remain polite and let me finish! | want to say: according to 
your own explanation you have won this war-waging earth, save 
those few leaders who know you toe well, and over whom you have 
therefore, no power. But how would it be, if somebody would push 
these few aside; then would all these people who kill each other 
be your subjects? And with that, consequently, would the earth be 
yours, and your paradox no longer be valid, since you would have 
nothing to deny anymore? Would you be forced to resign because 
some statesmen were no longer there? 

Devil: | am sorry to tell you that you underrate me encrmously in- 
deed. Do you think | wculd expose myself to such chance, that | 
am so easily taken in? Far from it! You have forgotten that, as 
soon as those war-waging leaders are no more, war would necessarily 
stop. But as soon as war has stepped, cn the cther hand, my 
work has to begin anew: namely, to prepare new ones. 

A: You bewilder me completely. Were it not a little bit silly in 
this situation | should call this satanic legic. 

Devil: That is not such a bad expression after all! 


POEMS 


SANDERS RUSSELL 


By this Source | cancel loyalties; 

nothing exists - - but the real, 

in this anyone’s death, all things rise equally, 
there is no special love from it; 

death is the nature of this love; 

death is the death of loyalties 

Only the heart is real; 

the heart is a rock, a field, a colony; 

the heart was not created by the constitution; 
its program was not outlined at a fireside chat; 
the heart has no location and no property; 
the mind has property; the mind is an old man 
with a stick tapping his maps; 

the most beautiful fields are the wild ones, 
love the heart the wild garden. 
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The condition of motion is revealed 

as the murderer lying in expectation; 

only images equal to death 

can state the corruption of silence 

in the mental image of the world 

where love lies like a forgotten image 

where love makes one towering intersection 
like a needle through a map, 

where love is one unit among others 

and not the overpowering image: 

each blindness moves toward acts cf viclence 
for its actual fulfillment; 

touch is the touch of shattering; 

the idea of the Other is corrupted; 

any lover stimulates the dream 

until the quality of being contained approaches 
like a neighborhcod ycu feel comfortable in. 


RETORTING: 


A FOOTNOTE ON WALT WHITMAN 


Back in the days of the debate over the Lend-Lease bill and 
the period immediately following, the liberal interventioinsts, as 
part of their campaign to muster progressive opinicn behind tke 
war-effort, “rediscovered” Walt Whitman and devoted ceonsideratle 
magazine space and radio time to singing his praises in rather 
hysterical accents. At the present writing this campaign seems to 
have pretty well worn itself out, but since there is every likelihecd 
tiat we have not yet heard the last of the Great Affirrer, this 
is probably as good a time as any to examine some of the prir- 
cipal arguments that were used and see how much sense they make. 

Typical of the sort of thing produced during the fi:st gieat 
effusion of Whitmania was an article by Klaus Mann in the April 
issue of Decis‘on, called “ihe Present Greatness of Walt Whitman”. 
This little idyll asserts that Whitman alone of the great figures cf 
tie latter half of the 19th century was without the “diabclic cle- 
ment” because of which “We might easily go astray if we trust 
any of them (Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, Wagner, Nietzsche, etc.) without 
criticism...” and “Whitman ...is the most powerful asset that we 
have to counterbalance the lurid fascination of nihilism... etc., etc.” 
“Whitman is our poet, because he is the pcet of creative unily 
and integiation... He is the prophet of a coming synthesis cf 
individualist pride and collectivist discipline; rcoted patriotism and 
spontaneous internationalism...” “I call Walt Whitman ‘cur’ peet 
and | say that we may follow, without reservaticn cr fear, kis 
benevolent and fervid appeal.” And, toward the end of the article: 
““de is definitely opposed to appeasement.” and “Furthermcre he 
is against isolationism.’ explana exactly why Kerr Mann is so 
aaxious to overlook aay possiole shoitcomings in the “Cced Crey 
Poet”. 

The argument might be summed up in the {cllowing sylegism: 

Walt Whitman was the Great Alfirmer of Demecracy; 

Walt Whitman sanctioned the fighting of a war fer demecracy; 
Therefore: how can anyone who prefesses to believe in demccracy 
fail t> support America’s participation in tie present war? 
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With the second preposition there can be no quarrel, but 
even if we grant for the sake of argument that this is a war for 
democracy, the first, and mejor premise is one which can be ac- 
cepted only with serious reservations, Mann and his confreres to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Whitman, whatever his virtues, held, 
and gave expression to in his poems, a number of beliefs which 
scarcely square with a really profound understanding of the meaning 
of democracy, and for this reason is far from a valid symbol of 
the principles for which we are supposed to be fighting. Since 
this fact seems to have been almost completely overlooked in 
recent years, | would like to show what | mean with reference to 
certain poems and perhaps clarify what Whitman did stand for. 

To Whitman, a follower of J. J. Rousseau, the sum and essence 
of democracy was the “popular will”. Whatever a majority of the 
people happened to believe at any particular moment was by def- 
inition both true and good. Anything like minority rights had no 
place in this system, as the poem, “Beat! Beat! Drums!” indicates: 


“Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Through the windows—through doors——burst like a ruthless 
force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation 

Into the school where the scholar is studying; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness must he have 
now with his bride, 


Make no parley—stop fer no expostulation, 

Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper or prayer, 

Mind not the old man beseeching the ycung man, 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they lie 
awaiting the hearses, 

So strong you thump O teriible drims —so loud you bugles 
blew.” 


Furthermore, his attitude toward the Civil War was ha-d’y that 
of a noble crusader for democracy. Rather, he combined a childlike 


delight at the sight of marching men, etc.— 


“... How geod they lock as they tramp down to the river, 
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. sweaty, with their guns on their shoulders! 

How | love them! how | could hug them, with their brown 
faces and their clothes and knapsacks cover'd with dust! 

War! an armed race is advancing. the welcome for battle, 
no turning away; 

War! be it weeks, months, or years, an armed race is ad- 
vancing to welcome it 


Mannahatta a-march—and it’s O to sing it well! 
It's O for a manly life in the camp...” 
(First O Songs for a Prelude) 


“,.. | have born of the same as the war was born, 

The drum-corps rattle is ever to me sweet music, and | love 
well the martial dirge, 

With slow wail and convulsive throb leading the officer's 
funeral...” 


(To a Certain Civilian) 


with the more sinister belief that the war was a glorious test of 
the real strenth and virtue of his beloved America: 


“Long, too long America, 

Travelling roads all even and peaceful you learn'd from joys 
and prosperity only, 

But now, ah now, to learn from crises of anguish, advancing, 
grappling with direst fate and recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what your 
children en-masse really are. 

(For who except myself has yet conceiv’d what your children 
en-masse really are?)” 

(Long, Too Long America) 


To maintain that anyone with such an attitude could serve as 
a model of democratic values is palpably absurd. It sounds more 
like Benito Mussolini. Cbserve the fine note of megalomania in 
the last line. 

His “spontanious internationalism” could also, at times, sound 
more like crude imperialism: 
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“Thick-sprinkled bunting! flag of stars! 

Long yet your road, fateful flag—long yet your road, and 
lined with bloody death, 

For the prize | see at issue at last is the world, 

All its ships and shores | see interwoven with your threads 
greedy banner...” 


(Thick-Sprinkled Bunting) 


And his lines to Custer on the occasion ef the fatter’s death 
at Little Big Horn would indicate that his understanding cf the 
nature of the Indian Wars did little credit to his humanitarianism: 


“... Continues yet the old, old legend of cur race, 

The loftiest of life upheld by death, 

The ancient banner perfectly maintained, 

O lesson opportune O how | welcome thee...’ 
(From Far Dakota’s Canyons) 


And finally, his feeling towards death is certainly net dene justice 
by Mann's cautious phrase (“Yes, he was at heme in all mysterics 
of death and transformation.”) 


“...Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curicus. 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding deati....” 
, (Mhen Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Blocm’d) 
He was at home, all rigzht —a Jittle too much perhaps! 

| think it is obvious on the basis of the above quotatiors that 
Waitman cannot be wholeheartedly accepted by a sincere believer 
in fundamental democracy. True, he had consicerable feve fer erd 
faith in the common man and the principle of equality (altheuch 
his adoration of Lincoln rose at times to the level of lea 'er-wor- 
svio) but that alone is not enough to make a real democrat. It is 
rather an urderstanding of aad devotion to certain individual rights 
which are higher than any consideration of “national interest” tht 
comprises the ess2ntial meaning of democracy, and from this stand- 
point nearly a!l of Whitman's great European contemporaries, ard 
espacially Tolstoi, were far better democrats than he was. H.R.C.Jr. 
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ART FOR WHAT SAKE? 


One of the unnumbered freedoms which America is fightinc 
to preserve is the freedom of artistic expression. For many years 
now, our guardians of culture — the critics, museum diretors anc 
the more articulate dealers —have been decrying the ruthless 
degradation of art in Germany, Italy and ‘softly now) Russia tc 
a position of subservience to the state. They viewed with great 
pain the supression of art values in favor of the propaganda virtues 
of crude realism and blatant “messeges” and pointed with self- 
satisfaction to the brilliant contrast of cur own untrammeled artist. 
To the avant-gardist their smug effusions had, to say the least, an 
empty ring. The freedom to paint in obscurity or amid chauvanistic 
derision was certainly a doubtful reward. For the “American Scene 
Painter” it held, within limits, elements of truth and soothing 
sensations of security—but--in less than two weeks after our er- 
try into war, our artist, of whatever sort, suddenly found himself 
in the position of his much pitied European contemporaries. His 
country, in an effort to save him from the barbarism of Hitler ¢- 
Co. must ask him to annihilate himself—physically if he be young 
enough—artistically, if too weak or too eld. 

Apparently more easily said than done, cre gathers from 
Emily Genauer, art critic of the N.Y. World-Telegram, in her en- 
raged report of a recent meeting of various organizations of artists 
held at the Museum of Modern Art. Miss Genauer, who in former 
days gave a rather more successful imitation of a liberal art appraiser 
than most of her colleagues, is bewildered and infuriated at the 
reluctance of the artist to rush with selfless patriotism into battle, 
incredulous that in times of national emergency he should remair. 
self-seeking. She begs her reader to believe that she does nct 
€xaggerate when she reports that some artists seem to believe 
that they can serve their country best by merely being themselves. 
by continuing to paint; that others actually believe that——and here 
she feels forced to quote lest we conceive the statement as some 
wild notion of her own —“We can’t afford to work for nothing’ (!!?) 
She calms down only when contemplating the words of Clin Dows, 
whom at this late date she finds it appropriate to describe as “no 
insensitive government official but a skilled artist’ (Is this to Le 
regarded somewhat in the nature of the medals posthumcusly 
awarded to dive bombers?) Mr. Dows, with simple clarity, sucges!s 
that artists enter “allied” fields fer the duration — camoflecte, 
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perhaps, mechanical drafting, poster work, stone-cutters in shipyards, 
and he thinks artists would make dandy air-raid wardens. But does 
the artist recognize the sanity of these suggestions? No! The 
meeting broke up, she cries plaintively, on the note that patriotism 
is the last refuge of scoundrels! 

It is difficult to believe that Miss Genauer’s incredulity is 
genuine. Is it possible that one so long associated with artists 
could have so little understanding of their psychological construction? 

To retain any inclination or resolve to be an artist in this 
society which holds the living artist in such profound contempt, 
the individual must be a man of extraordinary ego, and all through 
his life as a practising artist, he must constantly nourish this ego 
to act as a buffer between himself and a world which regards him 
suspiciously as unmanly, even homesexual, a parasite end a fraud. 
The artist is forced into an extreme of individualism and isolaticn 
which, as should be apparent even to the most cbtuse cannot be 
broken down unless you break the man with it. That is the prob- 
lem that faces the Dows and the Genauers — to get a group of 
men to submit eagerly to their own destruction — and that is the 
dilemma that faces our artist today. 

Can he discard the substance by which he has lived and 
become a member of the society that he was forced to reject, and 
which rejected him before his possible value as arms producer and 
bearer was discovered? Will he be able to reconcile this ‘sel?’ 
destruction with the “preservation of culture?” 

, | am not, of course, speaking of that vast group of illustraters 
who pass for artists in this country. For them this war will mean 
an elevation to an even more exalted position than they now enicy. 
“Nationalized” they will share with the popular song writers the 
public’s idolization and the concomitant pecuniary benetits. jie 
dilemma exists only for those artists whose lives have been devoted 
to the forces of their craft, and for the “modern” artist — the 
expressionist, the abstractionist and the non-objectivist— especially. 
His position always a painful and precarious one, he now faces 
extinction, for how easily now can his extermination be made 
tantamount to a patriotic duty. His courageous attempts to inject 
into the never mature yet already decadent American art the re- 
discoveries that Europe was making of earlier, more virile arts and 
consequently bring purification and revitalization to our shallow 
realism has caused him to be regarded in the criminal light of a 
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“foreign agent.” He can now be reviled frankly and openly and 
with sanctity as America bathes in wartime orgies of nationalism. 
(How naive appears the hope that many of us nourished not long 
ago as prominent European artists poured into this country, that 
there would be another banding together of expatriates, artists 
working outside national boundaries in a pure art-spirit, such as 
Paris experienced so fruitfully a generation ago. Almost immediately 
upon arriving, these men, anxious to ingratiate themselves with 
their host, began singing loud choruses of praise for Americanisms 
and denunciations of Europeanisms. Those who refrained from such 
extravagences have retired to a seclusion from which no word is 
heard. So much for that dream.) 

Where is the artist to seek a solution? The problem is bas- 
ically a personal one to be solved by the individual according to 
his peculiar makeup—especially since in many cases (men cf draft 
age) the dacision is greatly complicated by governmental and legal 
force. 

There are many who will cling to a hope of return to “No:- 
malcy” —the dole and the dream of patronage—a view that would 
appear to this writer both unrealistic and disasterous since whatever 
comes out of this war, it. certainly will not be a world that will 
be able to afford the luxury of a subsidized art. An alternative 
presents itself --that of settling on the land, singly or in groups, 
and there, while maintaining themselves materially, establishing 
strongholds of culture simply by continuing the practise of it. In 
view of the urbanization of the present day artist and his extreme 
individualism, this alternative may prove equally unrealistic, but at 
the moment it appears the only hope of survival for the artist. 


D.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MY LAST MILLION READERS. By Emile Gauvreau. Dutton. 
$3.00. 


This candid autobiography of a former tabloid editor is chiefty 
interesting because of the many amusing and revealing sidelights 
it gives on prominent figures of our times, both in ard cut of the 
newspaper business. Mr. Gauvreau has ‘been arcund’ and if cne can 
believe him, has been a participant in a great meny intimate 
conversations with the Great. A number of these episcdes stend 
out on account of the way they catch the essense cf the individual 
concerned, obliquely perhaps, but significantly - Arthur Eristare 
explaining why he considers Nero the greatest man in histery — 
Roosevelt, when governor of New York, asking Hearst fer seme 
old naval prints in exchange fer political favors—Laguardia banning 
the organ-grinders because he feels they degrade the Italian pecgle 
—Colonel Batista, dictator of Cuba, trying to raticnalize away the 
differences between himself and Lincclnh—Huey Leng breakfasting 
in bed and giving his recipe for success ("... The way to do a 
thing these days is to write a book about it and then preceed to 
do everything that the bock says you're gcing te de... We've 
become so hypercritical in this country that when a man anncunces 
he is going to do something we think he is going to do exactly 
the opposite. Then he puts it over.’) 

To be sure Gauvreau does not always seem to be aware cf 
the signifigance of his own anecdotes. He tends to accept ‘literal’ 
politicians at their own valuation. Like all liberals he can ecaly 
recognize his enemies if they come out in the open. 

Gauvreau started his journalistic career as a boy reporter in 
New Haven, and after considerable editorial experience on New 
England newspapers, came to New York in the late Twenties to 
edit first the Evening Graphic under MacFadden (incidentally 
MAacFadden turns out to be the cnly honest publisher in the 
business. That is: he was willing to sacrifice circulation and adver- 
tising revenue to push his pet crusades—mestly health fads) and 
later on the Mirror under Kobler and Brisbane, with the shadcwy 
figure of Hearst in the background fulling the strings. And ss a 
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fling he worked for Moe Annenberg on the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
He has faithfully recorded the difficulties of getting along with 
these highly egocentric despots, and gives a fascinating description of 
the technical side of editing a sensational newspaper—-the insare 
lust to get out the news first regardless of its significance, the 
ceaseless grind to build up circulation, even if it meant destroying 
everything for which the paper is supposed to be fighting. Gauv- 
reau had ideals, he believed that a newspaper should crusade for 
the underdog, and despite the virtually insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of fighting the gocd fight on a yellow tabloid, he struggled 
for years to do it. It is to his credit that he got cut of the rat- 
race for good while he was sti!l comparatively young. He is now 
living on a Bucks County farm, free-lancing and raising goats. 

There is also a vivid picture of New York during the Speak- 
easy Era and numerous good stories about the mobs. | particularily 
liked the one about the private bar of the slot machine czar where 
the machines always hit the jackpot. 

Stylistically, the book is on a low level. It is full of journalistic 
cliches, and the continuity is jerky, tending to break up into a 
series of anecdotes. But the anecdot2s themselves are almost al- 
ways diverting, and tell a great deal, more perhaps than the author 
intended, about the upper reaches of bourgeois culture. 


H.R.C.Jr. 
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BY WAY OF APOLOGY 


We are painfully aware that the typography and proofreading 
of the present issue are far from satisfactory. Since neither 
of us had any previous experience in printing or reading proof, 
we suppose this was to be expected. We feel, however, that 
what we have to say is sufficient importance to outweigh the 
technical inadequacies of its presentation, and hope that our 
readers will forgive our lack of skill. We are confident that 
we can and will do better in the future. 


The Editors 


